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THE EXECUTION OF KING CHARLES I. 


By Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B. 


THE readers of this JOURNAL naturally turn to it for instruction in the 
arts of military and naval warfare; still, as the death of King Charles I., 
in close proximity to the western fagade of the Whitehall Banqueting 
House, is the most noteworthy incident in the history of the building 
whence these pages emanate, they may be willing to learn what the most 
dependable evidence that is obtainable tells us regarding the site where 
that memorable event took place, between two and three o’clock on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, 30th January, 1649. 

That the King, as directed by the death-warrant, was executed “in 
the open street before Whitehall,” /e., before the western facade cf the 
Banqueting House, is a statement which may be accepted as a certainty. 
Here, however, certainty ceases and controversy begins. Our historians 
are assured, using Mr. Firth’s words, in his recent book on Oliver 
Cromwell, that ‘‘from the middle window of the Banqueting House Charles 
stepped out upon the scaffold.” On the contrary, I shall endeavour 
to prove that the King did not pass on the scaffold through any one of 
the windows of the Banqueting House, and that he was beheaded in 
front, not of the middle window, but of the second window, reckoning 
from the northern or Charing Cross end of the Banqueting House. It 
is with some confidence that I can proceed in this attempt, as thet 
assertion is based on statements made by men who either saw the 
memorable event of the 30th January, 1649, or who could have talked with 
them about it; and the conclusion thereby obtained has been confirmed 
by corroborative information supplied to me by that eminent authority in 
historical research, the late Mr. Thoms, the founder and editor of Noles 
and Queries. 

The accompanying illustration affords a clue towards the solution 
of the window question. It is a reproduction of Terasson’s engraving 
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2 THE EXECUTION OF KING CHARLES I. 
of the Banqueting House, in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 
It will be observed that above a window in a building abutting 
on the northern end of the Banqueting House are marked a 
crown and the initials ‘“‘C.R.’’ These marks were noted on that 
engraving by George Vertue, the celebrated engraver, who was an ardent 
admirer of King Charles. As Vertue was born in the year 1684, he may 
have talked with an eye-witness of the execution scene ; anyhow, he was 









































Transcript of the lettering “C.R.,’ Tis according to the truest reports, said, 
etc., marked by George Vertue, the En- that out of this window K. Charles went upon 
graver, 1684 1756, on the copy of this print the scaffold to be beheaded, the window frame 
in the possession of the Society of Anti- C.R being taken out purposely to make the passage 

t on to the scaffold, which is equal to the land- 
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quite capable of attaining a reasonable certainty when he wrote these 
words at the foot of Terasson’s engraving: ‘‘’Tis according to truest 
reports said that out of this window (the window marked ‘C.R.’) King 
Charles went upon the scaffold to be beheaded; the window-frame being 
taken out purposely to make the passage to the scaffold, which is equal 
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to the landing place,” @e., on a level with the floor ‘‘ of the hall within 
side.” 

How Charles gained access tothe ‘‘C.R.” window must beascertained ; 
and that point can be reached with reasonable ease and certainty, taking 
Sir Thomas Herbert as our guide, who, as Groom of the Chamber, 
followed his master into the Banqueting House on the 30th January, 1649, 
and wrote in his memoirs a pathetic narrative of the hours which brought 
the King’s life to a close. He describes how Charles, when he received 
the last summons, walked ‘‘ with a cheerful look” along the galleries 
of the Palace and through the Banqueting House until he came to ‘‘a 
passage,” using Herbert's words, ‘‘ broken through the wall of the Banquet- 
ing House by which the King passed unto the scaffold.” 

Herbert does not identify the wall through which the passage was 
broken, but without doubt it was an end wall. The side walls of the 
Banqueting House are closely beset with windows. The formation of a 
passage through a side wall would have been needless, and almost 
impossible ; besides, Herbert himself supplies an indication that it was an 
end wall which was cut through. Overpowered by tender regard for his 
Royal master, Herbert could not accompany him to his death: he shrank 
from ‘‘ the sight of that violence they upon the scaffold would offer to the 
King.” Herbert accordingly received instructions from Bishop Juxon, 
who accompanied the King until his death, to wait ‘‘ at the end of the 
Banqueting House near the scaffold to take care of his body”; for, said 
Juxon, ‘‘ that and his interment will be our last office.” 

That the end of the hall where Herbert waited was the northern end 
remains to be proved. In the first place it may be pointed out that a 
passage-way cut through the northern wall leads directly to Vertue’s 
“C.R.” window. That Vertue, in his identification of that window as the 
one through which “‘ King Charles went upon the scaffold to be beheaded ” 
was guided by the ‘truest reports” is also shown by unintentional 
testimony supplied bya young man who, standing among the crowd before 
the Banqueting House, was a spectator of the event of the 30th January, 
and who recorded that he heard, when the fatal blow fell, ‘‘ such a groan 
by the hundreds there present as I never heard before, and desire I may 
never hear again.” This young man was Philip Henry, the distinguished 
Nonconformist divine, then a Christ Church student. He entered in his 
diary that he saw ‘‘the beheading of Charles I.,” and that he “ stood 
amongst the crowd in the street before Whitehall Gate where the scaffold 
was erected.” 





' The strongest evidence in support of the belief that the King passed out 
on to the scaffold through one of the windows of the Banqueting House itself are 
statements to that effect made by Grignon, the French Ambassador, and Arch- 


these bishop Fisher, who were witnesses of the execution. Both must have observed 
truest the event from a distance. The Archbishop was upon the roof of Wallingford 
| King House, a buiiding now used as the Admiralty Office ; they therefore, in the 


agitation of the moment—and the Archbishop was overcome with horror—may 
1 have confounded the ‘‘ C.R. ” window with one of the windows of the Banqueting 
5 equa | House. For the middle window theory there is no evidence whatever. 
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Philip Henry's expression that the scaffold stood in the street before 
Whitehall Gate is accounted for by a glance at our illustration. It will 
be seen that Whitehall Gate stood to the north of the Banqueting 
House, and that the portico which formed part of the Whitehall Gate 
touched the building containing the ‘“*C.R.” window. — Philip Henry 
thus brings the site of the scaffold into the vicinity of the northern end 
of the Banqueting House, and into harmony with Vertue’s statements. 
And to close our evidence on this portion of our inquiry, we will cite an 
unexceptionable witness, Pennant, the noted antiquarian. He states in 
his “London,” published just about a century ago, having quoted 
Herbert’s description of the scene in the Banqueting House, that ‘the 
passage’? mentioned by Herbert “ still remains at the north end of the 
room, and is at present the door to a small additional building of late 
date.”’ 

With Pennant’s ‘‘door to a small additional building 
claim acquaintance, as it leads into the Museum from the principal 
staircase now in use, which was erected during the reign of George II. 
when the Banqueting House was adapted into a Royal chapel. Thus for 
that doorwaya claim may be made that it is surely as fateful a doorway as 


” 


we can all 


any in the world ! 

Having thus proved by fairly conclusive evidence that Charles did 
not pass out of the Banqueting House by one of its windows, but by a 
passage-way cut through the north-end wall, ic remains to be shown that 
the scaffold was placed not before the central portion of the facade, but 
before the second window, reckoning from the northern or Charing 
Cross end of the building. 

There are several circumstances which tend to show that the scaffold 
could not have been extended along the western facade of the Ban- 
queting House to any great distance from the ‘‘ C.R.” window. 

The scaffold, it must be remembered, was erected in haste ; it was 
not finished when the King was brought from St. James’s Palace to 
Whitehall between ten and eleven o'clock on the morning of the 30th 
January. The prolongation of the scaffold over some 90 feet from the 
““C.R.” window to the central portion of the building was therefore 
impossible. Nor would the authorities, who felt it necessary to guard the 
scaffold by lines of soldiers, wish to give any unnecessary extension to a 
structure which evidently caused them some anxiety, so long as they 
conformed to the directions of the Death Warrant that the execution 
should be ‘‘in the open street before Whitehall.” 

The conditions attending the erection of the scaffold thus render it 
probable that it was before the second window, counting from the 
northern corner of the Banqueting House, where lay, quoting from a 
news-letter of the time, ‘‘ the little piece of wood flat at the bottom, and 
about a foot and a half long,” which was prepared to raise up the King’s 
neck to receive the death-blow as he lay prone upon the scaffold; and 
evidence of our own time can be offered in support of this statement. 
Mr. Thoms, ever ready to help a historical inquirer, informed me 
that he had seen in bygone days a memorial stone placed in the ground 
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before the Banqueting House to mark the execution site; and in con- 
firmation of his remembrance he obtained for my use the following letter 
from Mr. Hugh Owen, referring to a visit he made to London when in 
his twenty-third year, and was the guest of Mr. Benson Earle Hill. Mr. 
Owen’s ability and power of observation are attested by his history of 
‘ Bristol China,” and by the duties he discharged as chief cashier of the 
Great Western Railway. 
: “6th April, 1881. 

“Dear Mr. THOoMs,—Your recollection is quite correct in regard to 
the stone marking the spot of the execution. On the Ist day of May, 
1831, I arrived in London. ‘The very first sight I was taken to see, and 
asked to remember, was that afternoon when we walked to see the Abbey 
of Westminster (and my memory is most clear), and Hill showed me in 
the pavement a stone placed lozenge-wise in the /oof pavement. It 
was a blue stone—most likely slate or blue lias; and he told me that it 
marked the site of the scaffold on which Charles I. was slaughtered in the 
name of, but contrary to the laws of, his kingdom. 

‘It was under either the second or the third window of Whitehall, 
next to Charing Cross—on this point I am a little at a loss—-but my 
memory inclines most to the second window as the one to which it was 
attached. I have so vivid a recollection of this that I cannot be mistaken.” 
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And Mr. Owen added this postscript:—‘'I do not think the memorial 
stone was in the roadway— it must have been in the footway.” 

Mr. Thoms’s recollection inclined towards the roadway site ; and 
Mr. Papworth noted in Motes and Queries that he had been informed by a 
friend “that he remembers being told some years since that a square 
piece of stone in the roadway marked the position of the scaffold”; and 
the “tailpiece,” using the phrase of 200 years ago, to this essay, a copy 
of avery rough contemporary woodcut of English make, forms a curious 
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confirmation to the accuracy of Mr. Owen’s recollection, which inclined 
him to select the second window. 

The blue stone has disappeared, but surely the last link supplied by 
Mr. Thoms and Mr. Hugh Owen in the chain of evidence commencing on 
30th January, 1649, which brings the execution site of Charles I. into 
touch with that window of the Banqueting House, may reasonably be 
accepted as conclusive. 

It is well to keep alive the memory, not only of notable men, but 
also of notable events. Her Majesty’s Board of Works have been 
graciously willing, acting on my intervention, to place in the pavement of 
Westminster Hall a tablet denoting the spot where Charles I. stood before 
the men who assumed to be his judges. Having been so far successful, 
I may, perhaps, venture on the expression of a hope that the attention of 
those. who pass along Whitehall in front of the Banqueting House may 
some day be invoked by an inscription commemorating the execution of 


King Charles I. 
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A FEW NAVAL IDEAS FOR THE COMING 
CENTURY. 


By Admiral Sir J. O. HOPKINS, G.C.B. 





Wednesday, 12th December, 1900. 
Admiral Sir N. Bowpen-SmituH, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


THE century now closing has, amongst other extraordinary develop- 
ments, practically revolutionised the Navy, and it may be thought that a 
short paper treating of this development and focussing the changes up to 
date would be a more alluring subject than the one I have selected. 

In many ways it would, but in one way its utility would be circum- 
scribed, and that in the most interesting direction, viz., looking ahead 
and instead of furnishing subjects for consideration I should be merely 
treating of the dead past, not one jot or tittle of which can be 
born again. 

1] am not so presumptuous as to suppose that I can put anything fres 
before this audience, but I hope I may furnish anew some subjects for recon- 
sideration, the ventilation of which, by means of this useful Institution, 
cannot fail to provoke opinions which may assist in producing healthy 
discussion, if not beneficial results. For it must be remembered that the 
suggestion for both improvements and amendments naturally comes from 
outside Whitehall, and are acted upon either as the result of strong 
opinions from strong men or the united voice of many. For those who 
administer the Service have quite enough to do without initiating reforms, 
nor can their energies be better occupied than in dealing with the multi- 
farious daily duties devolving on them, which, I can assure you, I have 
found, from some personal experience at the Admiralty, leave little or no 
time for initiating reforms or improvements in the many subjects 
dealt with. 

This, then, is my excuse for bringing to your notice to-day a few old 
naval ideas which, maybe, the new-born century will furbish up and 
quicken into a healthy existence if any are found worthy of further 
consideration. 

It will be perhaps as well to begin my few remarks with the fersonne/, 
the field being narrower and the problems for the most part more simple, 
though one is complex enough in its solution, and that is, the provision 
of a sufficient and efficient Reserve ; and with this I will commence my 
paper. 
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Up to date the insufficiency of the Reserve is generally admitted ; 
and with a decreasing number of British mercantile seamen to draw from, 
it is not reasonable to suppose that we can look in that quarter for further 
additions to the Royal Naval Reserve. 

In what direction, therefore, can we turn to bring up our Reserve to 
say 50,000 men, and what bodies of men’ have we left untouched that 
might possibly be drawn upon? Some time ago a scheme of short 
service and then entry into a Reserve for our Royal Naval Seamen was 
advocated, but the idea fell flat owing to the general feeling in the Service 
that the crews were already too young, and that in consequence any 
ex ensive withdrawal of the older men was undesirable. 

3ut the scheme referred—if my memory serves me—to the completion 
of the first period of service—12 years—and I do not see that the objection 
can hold good in respect to a servitude of 17 or 18 years, the men at that 
time being pensioned and passed into a Reserve. In the case of the 
Marines a still shorter service might suffice, and a Marine Reserve be 
created somewhat on the lines of the Army Reserve. All the 
riggers in the dockyards should be Reserve men, and these men 
being all seamen would only require periodical short drills to keep 
them efficient. “Then no seaman should be retained afloat when his time 
for pension arrived, as under the present system a large number of petty 
officers accept further service, often to the extent of 10 years, thereby 
blocking promotion and attenuating the Reserve. The Pensioner 
Reserve, if the men were passed into it after 18 years’ service, would be 
a very fine one, and the men in it should be eligible for service afloat in 
war-time till the age of 60; but if any should be found unfit for active 
duties afloat after 50, such should be utilised for harbour work only. 

The engine-room ratings should be dealt with on similar lines, as 
should all the artificers and other continuous service ratings, such as sick 
berth attendants, ship’s police, ship’s cooks, etc. A large contingent of 
Reserve firemen might be raised from the Royal Dockyard labourers, 
who should be entered in the yards on the condition that if required 
to serve afloat as stokers in war-time they would be so utilised. 

Might not a portion of the crews of private yachts be induced to 
form a reserve brigade, on the understanding that their drills should take 
place in the slack season, and that they should not be liable to be called 
out except in war-time ? The formation of this Reserve will require 
the co-operation and assistance of the yacht-owners, and if taken up by 
them, when appealed to, and such men as Lord Brassey will give a 
lead, there can be little doubt of a patriotic response from the men. 

Then could not 1,000 or more London policemen, and other large 
towns in proportion, be induced to go through a gunnery course and 
form a war reserve for the Navy ?—as with the intelligence and physique 
of this fine body of men the material exists for creating a magnificent 
body of reserve gunners who should be well qualified to work and shoot 
a gun. And is it visionary to ask why our large manufacturing firms 
should not supply their quota of Volunteer naval gunners ? as Woolwich 
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Arsenal, Elswick, Vickers, and numerous others, should be able easily 
to raise brigades if sufficient inducement were offered. 

And in all cases this must of necessity be the prelude to success, and 
the thinking out and working out of the scheme as carefully as it deserves, 
should, I suggest, be entrusted to a judiciously selected committee of 
tactful and broadminded officers, whom no trouble should daunt or 
difficulties discourage. 

And, lastly, asa Reserve, why not again look with favour on the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Force? For surely this last war, if it has taught us anything, 
has demonstrated the value of the Volunteer, and I venture to prophesy for 
our brother in the bluejacket an equal claim for utility (when the time 
comes) as has been shown by him of the khaki suit; nor can we afford 
to despise any augmentation to our Reserves on the plea that its worth is 
doubtful or hasn’t been proved. 

Turning to the executives, may we not ask that the new century will 
see the abolition of the invidious phrase ‘‘ harbour time ”’ for lieutenants, as 
the officer has to go where he is sent ; and why the unfortunate lieutenant 
should be severely handicapped in the struggle for promotion by harbour 
time because appointed by the Admiralty to a coastguard or harbour ship 
(to which in all probability he is loathe to go), I fail to see. 

Similarly, doing duty at a depot is unsought and uncared-for work, 
when it should be the aim of the authorities to appoint good officers to 
the depots, where so much remains to be done both in discipline and 
organisation. ‘The depdts themselves should be models of good order, 
and a sound system, with a captain in charge for that one duty only, 
assisted by a commander and a staff of lieutenants and warrant officers 
to carry out the necessary details. The captains should be selected 
from those recently promoted and waiting their turn for a ship, whilst the 
lieutenants should be frequently changed (say, after one year), so that 
they may not lose touch of the work afloat. 

Looking to the large number of men in and passing through the 
depots, I advocate a rear-admiral being at the head of this department, 
with an office in the new Admiralty. He ought to be able to relieve the 
Admiralty itself of nearly all the detail, being given the necessary power 
to settle all questions that there is no necessity to lay before the Board. 
He should receive a strong hint to frequently visit the depdts and confer 
on matters relating thereto with the several commanders-in-chief at the 
naval ports. Commanders-in-chief at the home ports should be entrusted 
with more power, resembling in that respect commanders-in-chief abroad, 
and the Admiralty should be spared all unnecessary detail, themselves 
decentralising as much as possible. 

I see no reason, for instance, why the mobilisation of the Fleet 
should not fall largely into the hands of the commanders-in-chief at 
home, in this wise: Let the Admiralty publish monthly a mobilising 
supplement to the Navy List, in which each ship in the Fleet Reserve 
should have her place. All ships in this list should bear their captains 
and officers filled in as far as possible; but those falling within the sphere 
of the respective commanders-in-chief, and a// ¢he crew, should if possible 
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be furnished by them, an asterisk in the Navy List with a foot-note to this 
effect being inserted against each ship. 

Thus we should always be more in readiness to mobilise, officers 
and crews being practically told off, and only the button would have to 
be touched on the selected day by the First Lord. A copy of this 
supplementary Navy List to be posted to each officer concerned on the 
first of every month, and his appointment to be taken up at once if the 
order to mobilise is seen in the newspapers, independently of any telegram 
reaching him. ‘This would spare the annual pick out of officers that now 
occurs, and turn the farce of a summer mobilisation known weeks before- 
hand into the prospect of a call at any time, with every appointment in 
black and white in perpetuity. 

And one other very important duty should be added to the com- 
manders-in-chief at the home ports, viz., the command of the defences 
of the ports, and here let me quote ‘‘ Stevens’ Naval Policy,” so much to 
the point is it:—‘‘It is fairly obvious that if the command of a great 
organisation is to be effective, it must be centred ina single officer. It 
is also not altogether difficult to conclude that in the case of a naval port 
that officer ought to be a sailor. 

The defence of such places can only be efficiently carried out by 
the smooth and harmonious combination of troops ashore, forts ashore, 
mine-fields, torpedo-boats, and destroyers. Yet in our system the troops 
and forts are under the military authorities, the submarine mines—which 
are surely naval work—are given over to the Royal Engineers, with the 
assistance of Militiamen recruited from the seafaring class, while the 
torpedo defence is under the Admiral. 

How these different authorities are expected to work together 
efficiently at a moment’s notice, only our wonderful Government offices 
can tell. Certainly it will not be through practice during peace, for such 
practice is conspicuously absent. 

‘The coast defence of Great Britain,’ says the official report of a 
United States officer, ‘is notably the most inefficient of the European 
Powers. Owing to the divided control, lack of co-operation, absence of 
digested schemes for mutual support, and the mixing of naval and military 
duties, the defence is unwieldy in its administration, unprepared for sudden 
work, and labours under the disadvantage o1 placing military men in 
situations outside their legitimate sphere of action.’ 

A further disability of the British system of giving over shore defence 
to military command is that a soldier will in many cases not possess the 
necessary knowledge of the weak points of attacking ships, nor be able 
so readily to detect their intention from any manceuvres they may go 
through. But it is useless to multiply disadvantages ; briefly, our system 
of semi-military, semi-naval defence is as clumsy and chaotic as can be. 
Germany, France, Italy have all placed their coast defence in charge of 
an admiral for each district. The faults of our own organisation, or 
disorganisation, have been freely pointed out and fully recognised for at 


least ten years.” 
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A strong indictment this, but can we call it overdrawn? I fear not; 
so let the remedy be faced in the coming century, and the good lead 
given by foreign Powers followed. And may nota plea also be raised 

when the change is made) for the employment of some of our generals 
of Marines in command of the garrisons at the home ports, of which 
their own corps form a large proportion, as it would seem only a fitting 
arrangement that the Marine generals should fall under the command 
of their old sea chiefs in a combined operation against the enemy. 

At the Admiralty itself more naval officers could be profitably 
employed, the First Naval Lord’s and Controller's Staff being inadequate, 
and both would benefit by having the assistance of a young captain to 
help in such minor details as might with advantage be turned over to 
them, and if each naval lord had a naval officer as his secretary it would 
facilitate business generally. The extra staff indicated should be appointed 
for a limited time only, and, independent of their assistance to the Board, 
the Admiralty training and experience would be very useful to themselves. 
And now let me touch on the vexed question of the position of the 
engineers, and suggest that the time has arrived to accord them executive 
rank. 

Their duties are purely executive and should be recognised as such, 
and the recognition can not, in my opinion, clash in any single instance 
with the other executives, as their sphere of duty is so clearly defined, 
and an engineer would as little expect to be put in charge of the 
navigating or officer of the watch’s duty as would these officers of being 
put in charge of the engines. 

Then as regards power of punishment for delinquencies committed 
by stokers in the engine and boiler rooms, why should not chief 
engineers have the same power of minor punishment allowed them as a 
commander second-in-command, a first lieutenant, or, to quote an 
analogous case, a captain of Marines for military offences, under the same 
restrictions as to quarter-deck investigation, etc. ? If this were permitted 
it would tend largely to improve the Chief Engineer’s position and 
strengthen his authority. It also appears to me that the time is at hand 
to train a certain number of the bluejackets to stoke. 

Circumstances may arise in war-time or seasons of epidemics when 
a long run at full-speed cannot be maintained without assisting the 
engine-room party from deck, and then the advantage of the specially- 
trained sailor stoker will be very conspicuous. As a coal trimmer also he 
will often be useful and obviate the present arrangement of picking up 
men for this duty haphazard and often unwilling workers; the men so 
trained to be paid a retaining fee as in other cases. 

Coming to that most useful body, the Corps of Royal Marines, should 
not the coming century see them all Marine Artillerymen ? as the duty of 
the Light Infantry Marine is, equally with that of the Marine Artillery, 
to fight the ship’s guns in action; and it seems somewhat of an anomaly 
to give him a light infantry training to this end, whereas if a gunner he 
is trained to the weapon he uses on board ship, whilst he is equally 
useful as before for purely military work either on board or on shore. 
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The cost of this change should not be great as the men might be 
divided into two classes: the first class having about the same qualification 
and pay as the present Marine Artilleryman, the second class about the 
same pay as the present Light Infantry Marine, but with an extended 
knowledge of gunnery. With this change we should also immensely 
widen the sphere of utility of the Marine officer, as with a larger grasp of 
gunnery knowledge he would be a useful addition to the gunnery staff of 
a ship, and should be eligible to become a torpedo or gunnery officer as 
the naval lieutenant now is. He might also qualify as a signal officer, 
and perhaps later in the century no surprise will be felt at seeing him 
(after due qualification) doing duty as officer of the watch. 

This would go far to remove the impression that a ship has no sphere 
of utility fora Marine officer, and would utilise to a far greater extent than 
now a large body of willing officers, whose only complaint of ship’s life is 
the little scope it affords them for useful work. 

And in the next century shall we not awaken to the necessity for 
teaching our bluejackets some mechanical work, and institute training 
classes for this purpose ? 

It has been well put by Rear-Admiral FitzGerald, in his article on 
the “Training of Seamen in the Royal Navy,” contributed to the 
Natwnal Review of June last, that the upkeep, maintenance, and fighting 
efficiency of a modern man-of-war is centred in her mechanics, of whom 
the stokers contribute a large number, but the sailor portion of the crew 
none. 

Is it not, therefore, time to establish mechanical training classes 
afloat as a commencement, where excellent workshops are available and 
any number of instructors at hand, and thus add another quality to the 
“handy man,” which at present is so conspicuous by its absence, and this 
when all around him ina ship is without exception pure mechanism 
And let me observe that teaching in a collateral branch is nothing new, 
as in the old days—to take one instance —some knowledge of sail- 
making was required by every seaman aspiring to become a petty officer, 
thus showing how alive our forefathers were to ensure an extra number 
of competent men to assist in the upkeep when an abnormal strain 
was thrown on any section of it. 

Another thing neglected in the past should be encouraged in the 
coming century, as we don’t get from the service afloat a tithe of the 
information we ought, simply because it is not invited ; so I suggest as an 
annual thing that every head of a department ina ship, including the 
seconds-in-command, and the gunnery and torpedo lieutenants, being 
asked to contribute (of course in the usual way through their captains) 
their views in the direction of any improvements in personnel or matériel 
they can suggest. ‘These should then pass to a responsible committee at 
the Admiralty, who should sift the grain from the chaff, and put before 
the Board anything worthy of their consideration. 

We have only to read the Prize Essays that are from time to time 
contributed to this Institution to see what a fund of knowledge is at the 
disposal of the Admiralty, some of whick might be usefully applied, and to 
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show that the naval officer has no monopoly of ideas, I would call your 
attention to an able paper contributed by a Marine officer to the last 
Prize Essay, and published by this Institution. And to follow on in regard 
to the construction of ships, why should we not copy the French, and 
have a Naval Council of Construction to examine and criticise, from 
a naval stand-point, all men-of-war designs 7 
This was practically done by Lord George Hamilton for the battle- 
ships built under the Naval Defence Act, and was most useful to the 
4 Controller, the Director of Naval Construction, and also to the Board of 
q Admiralty. It may be urged that criticism of this kind would tend to 
weaken the responsibility of the Construction Department, but I maintain it 
would strengthen it, no one being infallible ; and any director of naval 
construction should gladly.welcome suggestions from a friendly quarter if 
they improved details in his designs, the ultimate success of which will 
always, and justly so, be credited\to him. Similarly an officer should be 
attached to the Controller's Department for service with the ships building 
by contract, as was the case in the Naval Defence Act period, as he was 
found to be of the greatest service; and I cannot understand why he 
dropped out, unless some professional jealousy killed the appointment. 

On the subject of courts-martial it may not be out of place to ask if 
the time has not arrived when an officer of the branch to which the 
prisoner belongs should not sit as one of the members of the Court. 

For instance, a Marine being on his trial, why should not the senior 
Marine officer present form one of the Court? Ifa stoker, the senior 
engineer present ; if one of the sick berth staff, the senior medical officer ; 
and so on, observing that the trial also of an officer in any of these branches 
should similarly include a member of his own department on the Court. 

As a committee is now sitting on the diet of the seamen, there is no 
occasion for me to touch on the subject, but one point I will urge, viz., 
the payment for spirits not taken up, in other words savings for spirits, to 
be something more substantial than at present, as I believe if paid for 
only at the rate of a penny a day little rum would be drunk, and in the 
course of a few years this ration would disappear and something more 
acceptable could then take its place. 

Turning to ma/ériel, whilst we all gladly note the development of 
excellent types of ships in the last fifteen years, for which we are greatly 
indebted to Sir William White, may we not hope that the century now 
dawning will be equally rich in producing further developments, and that 
neither in speed, armament, coal endurance, nor general capacity shall we 
see anything but progress in each new class designed ? And though I must 
now strike a discordant note, it is in the hope that the speed shortcomings 
‘which I am about to touch on, and which are so inimical to our best 
interests) may in certain future designs show a higher standard. 

So I will commence this portion of my paper by reading a quotation 
from the Wavy League Journal of November, to which I contributed the 
following :— 

“It is obvious to the majority of naval officers that speed in our 
smaller cruisers is of paramount importance, and the que:tion naturally 
arises, Are we satisfied in this respect ? 
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‘I answer emphatically that we are not, and will endeavour to show 
in a short compass why this is so. 

‘‘Prior to the building of the second-class cruisers of the Naval 
Defence Act type, our Construction Department made a bold bid for a 
20-knot cruiser under 3,000 tons, and, as far as speed went, nearly 
succeeded. But a faulty type of boiler and a cramped engine space 
militated against the good under-water form these vessels undoubtedly 
possessed, and none of them could be called 20-knot cruisers even on the 
measured mile. 

‘‘Then followed the second-class cruisers built under the Naval 


~ Befence Act, the earlier ones of 3,400 tons, the later ones of over 4,000 


tons, the whole of which type were good 194- or 20-knot vessels on the 
measured mile, and the latter class an unqualified success also in form of 
hull and coal stowage. These vessels were laid down about ten years 
ago, and in freedom from breakdowns and general efficiency since, under 
all circumstances, have proved models of constructive and engineering 
ability. 

‘‘ But in the intervening ten years what has followed this good lead 
with respect to advance in speed in the British second-class cruiser ? 

‘Absolutely nothing; but, on the other hand, we have to lament 
that the ‘Arrogant’ class have dropped back to 19 knots, whilst the 
‘Venus’ class have developed doubtful steering qualities under certain 
circumstances, and this in both cases with 1,200 tons greater dis- 
placement. 

‘And can we afford to stand still in respect to speed, looking at the 
role of the modern cruiser, its undeniable utility if fast, its doubtful value 
if not up-to-date in speed? Take, for instance, the case of watching an 
enemy’s port with some much more powerful hostile cruisers inside of 2 
knots speed, whom, when they steal upon you on a dark night or in the 
misty morn, you cannot run away from, but can ill-afford to fight. Or in 
the patrolling of some area where your business is the protection of 
commerce, what would your feelings be when the more powerful hostile 
cruiser of 23 knots speed appears on the scene ? 

‘But it may be said that our eight 24-knot cruisers building are 
intended to meet enemy’s ships of a similar type. This is true; but it 
is also obvious how this restricts the utility of the slower second-class 
cruiser, and must necessarily hamper a cominander-in-chief to place 
them. And way do we stand still when all around the latest foreign types 
show increasing speeds ? Already the French are constructing a cruiser 
of ‘Venus’’ displacement to go 23 knots, whilst the Russians get the 
same speed out of 6,500 tons. 

“And if we turn to our own shores, what is Elswick’s record ? 

‘‘A cruiser under the tonnage of ‘Venus,’ with a good armament 
and coal supply, doing 23°2 knots on the measured mile a/ natural draught, 
and this five years ago ; or, if we turn to the China list (see Brassey, to 
whom I am indebted for many of my facts), we there find cruisers of 
‘ Astraea’s’ displacement (under 4,400 tons), but with superior gun-power, 


of 24 knots speed. « 
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** And what does this point to ? 

‘*Simply that speed in a cruiser of moderate dimensions is not 
unattainable, and that, considering its importance, it should be the first 
care of our constructors. Every fighting-ship is undoubtedly a com- 
promise, and gun-power, coal stowage, protection, speed, etc., have a 
relative value which cannot be lost sight of; but of this we may be 
confident, that any commander-in-chief would gladly accept the ‘ Buenos 
Ayres’ type for his second-class cruisers, looking at her enormous speed 
‘23 knots natural draught) and her good coal stowage and armament, 
rather than the same number of ‘ Astrza’s,’ hampered by compromises 
which reduce their speed to 194 knots. 

‘And ask the young post captain on the eve of a war which he would 
rather make his déu/ in, and I shall be much astonished if he chooses 
the slower ship, even with all the advantages of our constructors’ well- 
considered compromises thrown in. 

‘“* Speed, in fact, nowadays is of the greatest importance in a cruiser. 
and not much the less so in a battle-ship ; and if what I read in the Z77mes 

extract from a Glasgow paper) is correct, tenders are now ‘out’ for the 

construction of the four new cruisers with a specified speed of 20 knots, 
whilst almost in the next impression of that paper it is stated that the 
Italians are building a battle-ship of the same speed. 

‘‘Can it be that we have allowed the foreign battle-ship to catch up 
the English second-class cruisers in speed without a struggle ? 

‘“And the curious part of it is that we have increased our steam 

pressures from 155 to 250 lbs., with lighter boilers, and apparently have 
no additional speed to show for the increased pressure or the decreased 
load.” 
This article, as doubtless you observe, touched upon the second-class 
cruisers only, so I will add a word in season about still smaller vessels, 
the speeds of which in the later types are not, in my opinion, up to 
standard. ‘laking the third-class cruisers, we find Germany with two of 
214 knots; Russia building one of 24 knots, with more to follow; and 
France heading us with 204 knots, we being satisfied apparently with 20 
knots in all latest designs. Nor do we show out better in the speed of 
torpedo gun-boats, France having two of 23 knots speed and three over 
21 knots, Russia four of 22 knots, Italy two constructing of 23 knots, and 
Germany two (some eight and ten years old) of 21 knots, whilst our fastest 
still remain 20-knotters. 

As a set-off to these inferior performances of ours, we hope the new 
century will exhibit the eight (or by the latest accounts twelve) first-class 
cruisers now constructing as a magnificent type with a realised speed of 
23 knots. In which vessels we may also hope for satisfactory machinery, 
for we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that amongst recent first-class 
cruisers there have been some conspicuous breakdowns and some terrible (no 
allusion meant) coal expenditures. With an excellent Boiler Committee 
sitting on the vexed question of tubular boilers, it would be invidious to 
touch on them, except to remark that we may hope shortly to see their 
coal-eating propensities at the lowest speeds (which are the natural 
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cruising speeds) effectually remedied, and that the century will endorse 
the good opinion of them formed by Sir John Durston when he put them 
wholesale into our ships without feeling his way to such a radical change. 

To change the subject to battle-ships, may we ask, is the next 
century to see the second-class battle-ship drop out ?—for at present we 
are laying none down, nor have we since 1890. 

Personally, I think there is room for them on the score of economy, 
and I think most commanders-in-chief would prefer the numerical strength 
of six improved *‘ Barfleurs,” as against, for the same money, four 
‘* Formidables.”’ 
their auxiliary armament of 4°7 guns, and an up-to-date {improvement on 
them more like ‘‘ Renown,” would give us a strong and useful class. 
It is satisfactory to note that our latest battle-ships are to have a speed 
of 19 knots, but we may hope to see early in the century 20 knots 
achieved, the Italians having already shown the way to this speed in 
their latest battle-ships. 

We may also hope early in the coming century to get rid of all 
muzzle-loading guns by eliminating from the Navy List all ships carrying 
them. By this measure the simplification of our ordnance and_all its 
accessories would alone be an untold blessing, as then, roughly speaking, 
we should have only nine descriptions of heavy guns, whilst we should get 
rid of about a dozen kinds of obsolete weapons for which powder, 
projectiles, stores, etc., must be maintained, as also spare guns and spare 
mountings, not to mention the occupation of most valuable storehouse 
room by these obsolete weapons. There are two ways of carrying this 
out: one being to let time work out the change, as is apparently the 
present intention ; the other, to face the situation, ear-mark the ships to 


The ‘‘Barfleur” type were a conspicuous success, bar 


drop out, ond commence the replacement at once. 

For the sake of illustration we will take haphazard the following ships 
with muzzle-loading guns, none of which vessels by their peculiar con- 
struction can mount an auxiliary armament of breech-loaders, so are 
practically useless against modern ironclads. 

The ships are :— 

‘* Agamemnon,” 

“ Ajax.” 

“* Neptune,” 

‘‘ Superb,” 

“ Temeraire,” 

‘“* Inflexible,” 
whose united displacement is 56,620 tons. 

Working to this tonnage will give us four 14,000-ton ships, or five 
of 11,000 tons. 

Let us assume we prefer the five, and construct them as improved 
‘“‘ Barfleurs,” two of them to be started at once, two the following year, 
and one the year after, on a supplementary estimate, so as not to cut across 
the ordinary ship-building programme. Accepting the time for con- 
struction as three years, we have ‘‘ Temeraire” and ‘‘ Neptune” dropping 
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out in 1903, ‘‘Superb” and ‘‘Inflexible” in 1904, and “ Ajax” and 
‘* Agamemnon” in 1905, with the remainder to be dealt with then on 
similar lines. 

Let us also face the replacement of cruisers, or eliminate at once 
from the Navy List all obsolete first-class cruisers of the “‘ Nelson”* type, 
as also any other now called first-class cruisers, such as ‘‘ Agincourt,” 
“‘Northumberland,” and “‘ Minotaur.” 


Then, early in the next century, may we not look forward to the 
‘‘ Admiral” class being replaced, or, failing that, reconstructed with a 
view of so reducing present weights as to provide plating, or casemates, 
for their 6-inch auxiliary armament ? and I cannot help thinking that their 
present 18-inch belt reduced to 6-inch, as in ‘‘Glory,” their heavy 
barbette guns changed to 10-inch guns as in ‘‘ Renown,” and other weights 
carefully cut down, the alteration can be effected. Let us also contem- 
plate the change of guns from muzzle to breech-loaders in such ships as 
the ‘‘ Monarch” and ‘“‘Dreadnought’”’ if still retained on the effective list. 
And if not already in hand or contemplated, let us see every modern ship 
that comes in hand for repairs stripped of all inflammable gear as far as 
possible. 

Another idea, and that by no means a new one, might be on its trial 
in the coming century, and that is, the Navy doing part of its coal and 
store work in its own sailing vessels. This would be a means of teaching 
the men some pure seamanship, and the Crown would be put to no loss 
in running the school. The ships should be fitted with the latest arrange- 
ments for discharging cargo, and a boiler should be provided for working 
winches, raising the anchor, pumping out water ballast, etc. For dis- 
charging coal cheque-money should be paid to the crew, or native labour 
hired. The crews should be large, in order to get as many men as 
possible through the school, and this fleet of store ships would probably 
number in the end, if the system was found to answer, some twenty 
vessels with, say, crews in each of 100 officers and men, not including 
non-combatants. Two 6-inch Q.F. guns should be fitted in these vessels 
for drill purposes as also occasional target practice, and the men should 
carry their rifles. These ships could be sent wherever coals, stores, or 
provisions might be required, and, if possible, a Government freight of 
obsolete stores should be brought back to make the run home as profit- 
able as possible. A couple of these vessels might be laid down at once 
for trial, and it is needless to say all details should be thought out with 
the greatest care and the ships designed to sail as fast as the old 
Australian or China clippers. 

Then we should like to see the inauguration of some fast fleet colliers 
able to keep pace with any battle-ship fleet and fitted in addition to the 
best coaling plant with an apparatus for coaling ships at sea. These 
colliers might be leased to a company in peace-time to prevent as much 
as possible interference with private enterprise ; but to test and improve 
the fittings one should always be with the Mediterranean Fleet during the 
summer cruise, and one always with the Channel Squadron. 
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Then instead of running our men-of-war off their legs in peace-time 
(with its accompanying grave expenditure of coal) to carry relief crews, 
why not build our own steamers for the purpose, but all designed and 
fitted for such war purposes as hospital-ships, ammunition-vessels, repair- 
ing-ships, etc. >—as there should be no difficulty in adapting them for dual 
duties. 

The hospital-ship, for instance, would have all necessary bulkheads in 
a portable form, so that in twenty-four hours the transport fittings would 
disappear and the hospital fittings take their place. 

Ammunition and repairing ships the same, and a little ingenuity 
would soon overcome all apparent difficulties. 

Looking to the demands for fresh water for the boilers, particularly 
condensed water, a condensing-ship will probably be a necessity for 
future fleets, and she should also be constructed and fitted for a dual duty 
if practicable. 

And here I may observe that a hospitai-ship might with great 
advantage be added at once to the Mediterranean Fleet, as one of the 
causes of so many enteric patients losing their lives is being shifted to 
a hospital when the disease has reached an acute stage, whereas if 
shifted at once to a roomy and comfortable hospital-ship every chance 
would be given them to recover, including, as a restorative, the pure sea 
air surrounding them. 

Since penning the above, my eye caught in the Gide the following 
paragraph :— 
‘*New York, 3rd November. 

‘The New York Sw this morning announces that Congress will be 
asked to authorise the construction of three battle-ships, each of 15,000 
tons; two armoured cruisers, also each of 15,000 tons; six gun-boats of 
2,000 tons; six gun-boats of 600 tons ; and ten gun-boats of 200 tons. 

“It is also proposed to build three colliers for supplying the fleet, 
having a carrving capacity of 15,000 tons, one repairing-ship of 7,000 
tons, and one transport of 7,000 tons.—Central News.” 

Which shows that our astute cousins with a much smaller Navy are 
already working in the direction I have indicated. 

The size of these colliers is not made clear, but if three of 15,000 
tons each is meant I consider it a mistake, as they are not so easily 
handled or cleared when of that size, and the more colliers you can get 
alongside individual ships of a fleet at the same time the sooner will that 
fleet be coaled and ready for further service, hence the advantage of a 
greater number of small colliers rather than a few large ones. 

And, lastly, let me with becoming diffidence counsel the authorities 
in the coming century to lay bare every joint in our naval armour, and 
vigorously to probe any suspected weakness to the bottom, and perhaps 
I may be permitted to mention a few ordinary measures that will as a 
commencement test our resources in one or two directions, out of the 
many, in which a test is applicable. 

Let the fleet, for instance, be mobilised unexpectedly and without any 
warning in one of the winter months at the same time also without the 
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slightest hint being dropped beforehand, assemble the coastguard ships 
with all despatch at Spithead. 
Directly the Reserve Squadron and mobilised Ships are ready, let them 
put to sea for a fortnight’s cruise, returning to a home port at the expiration 
of it to fill up with coal as speedily as possible, carefully noting all weak- 
nesses in its supply, then disperse and demobilise. 
At the same time as the ships at home mobilise let the Channel and 
Mediterranean Fleets be ordered.to Gibraltar with all despatch ; there let 
them fill up with coal, noting any short-comings. Then let them cruise 
as a combined fleet under the senior Admiral in the Atlantic for a month, 
which will conduce to the tactical knowledge the fleet should possess, 
as a whole, when joined up as they will be in war-time. If the ships 
require coal before the month has elapsed the commander-in-chief to 
make the necessary communication to the Admiralty as to quantity and 
place of delivery. On return to Gibraltar the bunkers to be refilled 
as speedily as possible and any shortcomings noted. Advantage also to 
be taken of this combined fleet visit to test reserves of ammunition, 
provisions, and engine-room stores at Gibraltar by drawing heavily on 
them, again noting difficulties, etc., and, returning the same into store 
again when the test is complete. To each fleet at home and abroad 
attach all available destroyers in order to gauge on a large scale their 
value with a fleet at sea, and if it is practicable for them to keep company 
with a fleet at sea. In both fleets at home and abroad the Marconi 
system to be used as much as possible in scouting by day or night and in 
all distant communications, and at home the utility of the signal depart- 
ment at the coastguard stations for war purposes to be thoroughly 
tested. In fleet-runs at sea all despatch should mean all ships in 
company and maintaining their proper individual station in the fleet. 
Then let one or two ships both at home and abroad imagine (as 
signalled by the Admiral at his discretion) certain guns and mountings 

| disabled and proceed to the nearest gun depot to replace them from there, 
and in the same way test the engine-room staff by shifting a cylinder 
cover or the blade of a propellor. 

Practical tests on the lines I have indicated, and others as considered 





















































) desirable, cannot fail to promote general efficiency by revealing flaws if 
y existent and suggesting remedies ; and in, conclusion, may we not express a 
t hope that as early as practicable in the next century we may possess sixty 
t battle-ships of a homogeneous type, none of them older than the ‘“ Royal 
a Sovereign,” supplemented by their proper proportion of cruisers and 


auxiliaries ? 


Vice-Admiral Sir Witt1AM R. KENNEDY, K.C.B. (Commander-in-Chief at 
d Sheerness) :—I must apologise for being the first to get on my legs, but I have to 
S catch a trainto return to Sheerness, and, thanks to the courtesy of the Chairman, Iam 
a ; allowed to speak first. We are all very much indebted to Sir John Hopkins for his 
1e interesting and instructive lecture, which will call forth an interesting instruction, 


On the main points I agree entirely, and there are only two or three subjects I wish 

ry to touch upon. I must say I agree with Sir John, that the Marine Artillery should 
i be largely increased. They might be used for the defence of our coaling stations 

and for manning the forts at the Home ports. With regard to the marine officer, 
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I also quite agree with the Admiral. I remember on board the ‘‘ Ruby ” we hada 
very smart young marine officer, and as his particular duty seemed to beloafing about 
andsmoking cigarettes, I suggested he should take charge of the signals. He did so, 
and turned out the smartest signalling officer I ever came across ; and, if we were 
going into action, [ am certain he would have been of very great assistance. The 
other subject is one which will only occupy me two minutes, and that is, the 
question of courts-martial, in which, I am sorry to say, I disagree with the 
lecturer as to putting officers on the court-martial of the same branch of the 
Service as the prisoner, so that, if there is a man of the Sick Berth Staff on trial, 
the doctor is there, and if a stoker is on his trial the chief engineer forms one of 
the court, and soon. It strikes me that if the prisover were consulted he would 
be the very one who would object to these officers being put on him, because they 
know a great deal too much about him. I am perfectly certain the prisoner would 
elect to be tried by the officers of the military branch, as at present. Moreover, I 
think that to insist on putting the doctor, the marine officer, or the chief engineer 
on these courts-martial, is a kind of reflection on the formation of the court as it 
stands at present—I may be wrong, but it seems to me to imply that a man would 
not get justice as the court is now formed, and, therefore, he must have these 
special men on to see that he does get justice. We all know a court-martial is the 
fairest thing as it stands at present ; if there is not much law about it, at all events 
the prisoner gets justice. 

Admiral Sir R. VESEY HAMILTON, G.C.B. :—We all know lawyers are allowed 
to differ, and also doctors, and I have even heard it whispered that churchmen differ. 
On this occasion there will be a few differences of opinion between myself and the 
lecturer, although on many points we are in entire agreement. Iam only going to 
touch on the past of the Service, and nu on its future. After 51 years’ active 
service I thought I had had enough, and I have since taken to civil life, and have not 
kept up my naval knowledge. But there are some points upon which I should like 
to make a few remarks. I have nothing to say about Reserves, as many of those 
points touch upon the future, but the lecturer says :—‘‘ The Pensioner Reserve, if 
the men were passed into it after 18 years’ service, would be a very fine one, and 
the men in it should be eligible for service afloat in war-time ‘till the age of 60; 
but if any should be found unfit for active duties afloat after 50, such should be 
utilised for harbour work only.” I entirely agree with him on this subject. 
Perhaps many people may think that 60 is much too old, but when we are 
very hard up for men they are useful. In reading up some documents in the 
Record Office I came across a lot of applications for the discharge of men. One 
was from the first Lord Hood, who applies for the superannuation of his gunner, 
‘*to which he is justly entitled, being 75, and thoroughly unfit.” Another is by 
Lord Bridport, who applies for the discharge of the boatswain over 70 years of 
age, 60 yearsof which were passed at sea, ‘‘quite worn out, and incapable.” 
There were many more such applications. One of the most extraordinary 
instances of longevity in the Service is that given by Captain Cook, in his voyage 
round the world; when he touched at Batavia, he remarks in his journal that 
every man inthe ship got the jungte fever except the sailmaker, an old man between 
70 and 80, who was constantly drunk every day of his life. Even as late as 1848 
when I was mate of the maiu-deck, my assistant, the captain of the mast got drunk, 
and when I expostulated with him next morning he said, *‘ I was only keeping up 
my 67th birthday’” He did his work uncommonly well, however. With regard to 
policemen forming a reserve for the Navy, I have my doubts. Hooliganism is 
rampant, and I think they are betier employed keeping down civil war in the 
country than in preparing to fight afloat. There is no point of the lecture upon 
which I so thoroughly agree with Sir John Hopkins, as his remarks about harbour 
time. I say the system of harbour time is certainly a scandal and a disgrace. 
Why an unfortunate lieutenant should be the only officer in the Navy gibbeted as 
unfit to count a day's time for a day’s work is incomprehensible to me. Whenever 
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an officer applied to me when I commanded a home ship to get out of it, I backed 
him up to the utmost, as I considered he was quite right ; the reply generally was 
‘* somebody must do the work.” As the lecturer has already stated, the Admiralty 
send an officer to do harbour duty, and then when he applies for promotion he is 
told that he has been so many years in harbour, although it has been very much 
against his inclination. I am glad to see that Sir John says that that is now to be 
remedied. 


Sir Joun Hopkins :—I have heard so. 


Sir VESEY HAMILTON :—All I can say is, there is not a greater scandal 
in the Service than that, that anybody’s day’s work should not count as full 
time. The next point I would dwell upon is one upon which [I shall differ from 
the lecturer. Sir John quotes ‘Stevens’ Naval Policy” :—‘‘It is fairly obvious 
that if the command of a great organisation is to be effective, it must be 
centred in a single officer. It is also not altogether difficult to conclude that 
in the case of a naval port that officer ought to be a sailor.” Why? We 
must certainly rely upon one point, namely, that if Portsmouth is attacked it 
will not be attacked by a purely naval force; but if the enemy’s Navy has 
command of the sea and can land an Army, whatever naval force we had at 
Spithead would be a beaten force. Then who is to command? Mr. W. H. 
Smith asked me that question once, and I said ‘‘ Harmonious co-operation in the 
future, as in the past, is the best thing. We won't bear to be commanded by 
soldiers, because we do not think they are qualified, and they won't bear to be 
commanded by us for the same reason.” I said, ‘‘ supposing the enemy is beaten, 
who is to follow them up, the general or the admiral?” Certainly not the general 
by sea. In this case we might have an admiral commanding-in-chief when the 
enemy stormed the forts, and the poor general has to await orders from Spithead, 
and vice versd. It is true that Germany, France, and others turn over their shore 
defences to the Navy, but the reason is simply this: They are all great military 
nations ; their aim and object is at once to get every soldier on the frontier. They 
are not afraid of their naval frontier, therefore they give the defence of the naval 
frontier to the force that can be best spared from military operations. The very 
reverse is our case. The moment war breaks out we want every single ship, officer, 
and seaman, and marine, and gun that we can lay our hands on, on our naval frontier. 
Where is that naval frontier? The enemy's coast! It has been soin the past, and 
it will have to be so in the future. I remember a discussion on this subject some 
time ago.'! Sir John Colomb asked the lecturer (the late Sir W. Jervoise) how many 
men there should be in the garrison, and he said 70,000 men. Then I ask, ‘If we 
are to have 70,000 men garrisoning our ports, where are our ships to be ? They must 
bein the ports too. The Navy’s first duty isto keep command of the sea. The Duke 
of Wellington, who I am sure is a higher military authority than anybody here, 
said that ‘the territorial extent of this country and its influence abroad would be 
materially impaired if the Navy was tied to the defence of its own ports.” For it 
to be tied to its own ports is the only justification for the admiral to be in supreme com- 
mand. 100 yearsago Charles James Fox said that the Navy was the force upon which 
the country depends for defence against invasion far more than upon its Army, 
and of course he was right. If every man inthis country was armed, that would 
not prevent the country being invaded : only the Navy can do that. And how are 
they to do that, and to protect the country's commerce, if they are to be tied to the 
defence of the home ports ? 


Sir JoHN Hopkins :—I do not think you will find any suggestion that ships 
should be tied to the home ac in nonyiing % which I have said. 


1A re ture Sitietda aa Lieut.-General Sir W. 5 Sioiala G.C. B., R.E., at t the 
Royal United Service Institution on ‘‘The Supremacy of the Navy for lengenial 
defence,’ June 26th, 1891. 
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Sir VESEY HAMILTON :—But they must be there. 
Sir JoHN Hopkins :—I do not think so. I think you are on the wrong tack. 
There is nothing in my paper about ships being tied to the home ports. 


Sir VEsEY HAMILTON :—But the command has to be given to a naval officer, 
that is to say, you have a very large military force there, and yet the naval officer, 
who may have no ships there, unless my suggestion is correct, is to command, 

Sir JoHN Hopkins :—I will enter on that by and by. 

Sir VESEY HAMILTON :--When the Navy has gained command of the sea, 
then, and not till then, can a single soldier leave this country. Then we shall land 
them somewhere on the Continent. In the last Peninsular War they landed in 
Portugal and went on to Spain, their base of communications being the Navy. 
The United States attaché is not in a position to give a decision on the point. 
Another thing is that in the war from 1812 to 1814 we kept 3,000 men on board our 
ships, and kept the whole coast of America in terror. In saying that, I am not 
quoting an English historian, but an American historian. During that war our 
Navy could defend our commerce, and the consequence of the war was that the 
American trade went down from 50,000,000 to 4,500,000, and ours increased from 
64,000,000 to 87,000,000—a sure proof as to which party won in that war. One 
little thing the lecturer says which I cannot understand, namely, with regard to 
Marine Light Infantry being trained to guns. When I was at the Admiralty we 
inspected the marines every year, and I had to compliment most highly the Marine 
Light Infantry gunnery instructor for the admirable manner in which the men drilled. 
With regard to the military part I did not. They are drilled in marine artillery, as 
far as naval gunnery goes. Then, again, I do not think an Admiralty is capable 
of commanding a big army. One last objection I should like to make also is on 
the same lines as Captain Cook’s remark. The lecturer would like to have the 
little half gill of rum taken away from the men. I would not. I think, from 
a medical point of view, it is a good thing. I remember once reading a very 
excellent dispatch from the Consul at Hakodati, in which he said the men from the 
merchant-ships, which came in after a 140 days’ cruise from’ New York and from 
San Francisco, all went ashore and got drunk. They had a craving for drink, 
owing to monotonous diet for so long ; but if they had had a small allowance they 
would certainly not have had that craving for it. The rest of the paper I have no 
remarks to make upon, because it deals with points upon which I have not kept 
myself at all acquainted. 

Rear-Admiral W. H. HENDERSON :—I had a letter from Sir Edward Fremantle 
a few days ago, in which he said he was exceedingly sorry he could not 
be present to-day to take part in this discussion, and he asked me to bring 
forward the question of stokers’ training-ships. He is of opinion that not enough 
is being done in this way, and that it is fatal to make a fuss about masts and yards 
while we neglect the training of our stokers. I saia I would do so, but that I did 
not altogether agree with him. I think our training system throughout wants 
revision. I believe we are on a sound basis, but that it overlaps at every joint ; 
there is an immense amount of waste of energy and want of economy. In order 
to improve this, I would suggest that all training should be divided into three 
heads: Preliminary, General, and Special. The preliminary training should, 
of course, take place in the training establishments, and should be such as to fit 
first entries, whatever their rating, to take their place as youngsters afloat. On 
the Service afloat should be placed the whole responsibility for the general training. 
We afloat should train the able seaman S.G.T., and the stoker for both engine- 
room and stokehole duties, without their going to any school for the purpose. 
To the schools alone should be allotted the special training. They should take 
the specialists in hand of all descriptions, including one for the mechanical training 
which Sir John advocates, and develop the very best of the men we have for their 
several specialities. If this were done, it would release a large number of men 
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now employed in requalifying or going through the gunnery and torpedo schools, 
and it will release the schools from the duties which they have taken upon themselves 
of trying to educate the whole Navy without reference to what can and should be 
done afloat. There has been very much said recently about the necessity of 
training at sea. Asa matter of fact, the training of our men has been taken away 
from the Service afloat and left to the schools ; it ought not to be so for what I 
designate as general training. During all this time there should be a careful 
selection of shots. It ought to begin with boys, and we should take the best 
shots and keep them for that purpose throughout their careers, whatever their 
rating. A shot is born, not made. Training will make a man a better shot, but 
the very best petty officer in the whole ship may be an inferior shot, and you 
cannot make him a decent one. It used not to be so when I first went to sea; we 
Were not very particular whom we made captain of a gun as long as he could shoot 
straight, and I have known a carpenter's mate doing duty as such Every soul in 
the ship best fitted for the purpose should be utilised ; you may have some undis- 
covered shot in a stoker, a shipwright, or even a ship's steward ; if so, he should 
be put behind a gun. We are throwing away an immense amount of power, 
unless pains are taken to select shots from the widest possible field. Then, as well 
as the mechanical school, I do advocate a very large proportion of our seamen 
being trained to stokehole duties. I do not mean they should take the place 
of stokers, or that they should ever go into engine-rooms ; I look upon the train- 
ing of a stoker for all his duties as a different thing ; but we ought to have a large 
proportion of men in every ship who are available to be thrown on to stokehole 
duties whenever it becomes necessary ; and it is necessary whenever continuous 
steaming at high speeds is required, also when refits under pressure of time have 
to be undertaken. In the days of sail we had deck parties of stokers, now we 
want stokehole parties of seamen, I think everyone who is entered as a seaman 
should be entered with the knowledge that he may have to do duty in the stoke- 
hole if he is required. We come now to the question of a reserve. The essence 
of a reserve is that the men should have their sea legs. I do not think much else 
really matters. For this reason I cannot say that I agree with Sir John as to the 
utilisation of policemen, or the men from Woolwich, Elswick, or elsewhere. 
These men would be wanted to produce material in war-time. I think we have 
made too strenuous an effort towards training our reserves. It is overlooked 
that in ships nowadays one-half the complement are employed in the ammunition 
supply, which does not require very high skill in the art of gunnery, and that the 
main object, as I said just now, is that the reserve should have their sea legs. I 
am an advocate very strongly indeed for something after Sir John Hopkins’s idea, 
that is, that men in the later stages of their service should be taken for service in 
the fleet reserve, and not always as a reserve, as stated in the Zimes this morning, 
but that there should be a body of men analogous to the coastguard, who should 
have charge of the fleet reserve ships. I have had some experience as captain of 
a fleet reserve, and I am strongly of opinion that we can never have the ships in 
it maintained in a thoroughly efficient condition unless we take old and seasoned 
hands for the purpose, as we used to do, who should also form the 
nucleus of their crews on mobilisation. I would take the fleet reserve 
away from the depdts, and leave them for the functions of depdts only. 
I am certain also there will be considerable gain and economy if these fleet 
reseve men at the ports were large enough to form navigating parties to bring 
round ships from contractors also for steam trials. It is a mistake to take young 
and only half-trained men for these purposes, and the difficulties of main- 
taining a fleet reserve, when most of the men you have to deal with are mainly 
Marines who have just entered the Service, while the remainder are going and 
coming every day, are very great. I was always an advocate for the Naval 
Volunteers, and was throughout against their disbandment ; but as the question of 
ports has come up—and this is not altogether a naval question, but a military one 
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as well—I may say I have always held that the very best body of men we can put 
into Our seaports are Volunteers. The training required is very much ‘less, and 
not so hard upon them as is necessary for the field training of infantry. A man 
goes to the same gun, and the same position always, his gun is probably not 
changed once during the whole of his service, and he knows the locality perfectly. 
Why we should not make more use of the Volunteers for manning our forts for 
the sea defences of our ports I do not understand. I do not think it would be a 
good thing to have a junior captain in charge of the depdts. In ail these questions 
discipline must be considered ; there are many senior officers there of all ranks, 
besides large numbers of men; their head should be a man with experience and 
tact in command. Again, I do not believe in sailing store-ships. I say if we are 
to have store-ships, let us have ships which are fit for war, and steam-ships. Sir 
John said he only put it in asa little sop, but I am very certain that that sop if 
carried out would be throwing money away. With regard to the Marine officers, 
I have always struggled to give them scope for their activities. When in com- 


mand of the ‘‘ Conquest’ in the East Indies, Lawlor, who is now dead, was my~ 


Marine officer ; he always went away in command of a boat cruising, and spent 
many a month in that way, and he was one of the best officers I had for the duty. 
I hope we shall more and more bring them into line with us for executive duties. 
We are struggling to do it in the Service, and it only wants a little encouragement 
from Head Quarters to enable that idea to be carried out. With regard to the 
Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons, to my mind, there is no better school ; but 
it has never been sufficiently made use of for experimenting in the operations of 
war. Let these fleets be completed with their auxiliaries, with their store, coal, 
and repair ships, and there could no_ be a better training fie!d for honestly carrying 
out experimeats in what I may call the operations of naval war ; they should be of 
infinitely more practical use to the Service than anything which can be done in 
the very limited time allotted to the annual manoeuvres. There is one other point, 
that is, the question of second-class battle-ships. We all know that when it comes 
to the point, the Power that is able to bring forward the greater number of ships 
from its reserves will be uppermost in the end. But I donot advocate going back 
4,000 tons in our construction, unless it is practically for the purpose of a reserve. 
I am certain that instead of going back 4,000, we shall more probably go forward 
1,090 tons, and I should not be surprised to see vessels of 19,000 or even 20,000 
tons in the coming century. No foreign Power has gone back upon us; they 
have all had to come up to our standard, and at the present moment the three 
battle-ships which the Americans are laying down of 15,000 tons are to carry a 
much heavier armament than anything we have afloat. Other nations are 
doing the same, and we shall probably be forced to follow their lead. I would not 
vote for a single moment to go back on our provision of coal or of ammunition, and, 
therefore, the only course is to go forward and possibly increase the size by several 
thousand tons. 

Mr. J. R. THURSFIELD:—I cannot disobey the orde: of the Chairman, but I came 
here to-day entirely for the purpose of listening, and with no intention of speaking. 
I have occupied a great deal of the time of this Institution this year, and I thought 
I should be much better employed in hearing what naval officers have to say than 
in making any remarks of my own. However, I am glad to have the opportunity 
of thanking Sir John Hopkins for his interesting and stimulating lecture, which I 
am sure will have, or ought to have, a very wide-spread effect in the Service, and 
I hope a very considerable effect on the Admiralty. There are only one or two 
points I shall venture to speak about, perhaps I ought to mention first—though it 
does not come first in the paper—the crumb which Sir John Hopkins has so kindly 
thrown to a great many distinguished officers who were good enough to support 
me on a plea for a further consideration of the use or disuse of sails in the Navy. 
I hope I may be allowed to say that I did not, and do not, come forward as the 
advocate for the retention of masts and sails. I merely came forward for the 
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purpose of putting before the members of this Institution certain arguments which 
do appear to me to have been overlooked, and to submit those arguments to the 
general judgment of the Service. I am not an out-and-out advocate of masts 
and sails—I very much doubt whether they can be restored ; but in any case I 
wish only to be regarded as the humble propounder of certain considerations on the 
subject which possibly had not been fully taken into account by those who, I think, 
said my lecture was the last dying kick of an old horse. I confess I rather agreed 
with my friend Rear-Admiral Henderson that if you cannot make the discipline 
of masts and sails an organic part of the training of the Service, I do not think 
you can galvanise it into life by means of sailing-vessels for the transport of stores. 
I should have thought, with all respect for Sir John Hopkins, whose authority is so 
very much higher than I can claim, that the transport of stores and of relief 
crews to distant stations was often a matter of urgency, and of course you cannot 
calculate on the time at which your stores or crews will arrive if you put them 
into sailing-ships. Then as to the defence of ports. It is almost an impertinence 
for me to intervene in a controversy on which on one side I find Sir John Hopkins 
and on the other side Sir Vesey Hamilton. At the same time, perhaps I can 
throw some light on the subject, because, as is well known, during the manoeuvres 
of this year, for the first time, I think, in the history of naval manoeuvres, there 
was some attempt on the part of the Admiralty and the War Office to bring about 
what I think Sir John Hopkins calls smooth and harmonious co-operation—and I 
think Sir Vesey Hamilton adopted the phrase between the naval and military 
branches of defence. I was present at the manoeuvres, and it became my duty to 
give some account of the result in the Zimes. No doubt the arrangements were 
on this first occasion purely experimental and tentative; but so far from the 
co-operation being smooth and harmonious, there was practically no effective 
co-operation at all. Things happened like this: the naval men could not get 
their signals answered by the military men, and occasionally they neglected 
them, and went into the anchorage, when they were incontinently fired upon. I 
do not know why it was, but the military men did not answer the signals ; and as 
the ships were in a hurry, they went in without waiting for the prescribed 
formalities. It is dangerous for me to tread on technical subjects, but I believe 
that when the navigator of the flag-ship of a large fleet is taking his fleet out of 
an intricate anchorage at night, it is desirable he should not have a search-light 
flashed in his eyes. That was done, and done apparently with considerable 
satisfaction by the military authorities. I suppose they thought that having a 
search-light it was a very nice thing to see the fleet going out, or coming in, 
which was even more difficult, and so they used it. The result of my experience 
was to convince me that the present system at any rate does not work. The com- 
manding officer of engineers at one of the ports rather took me to task in the 
Times, and said I could not possibly know what his instructions were, and that 
the instructions were a matter of strict confidence between the War Office and 
the officers concerned. If the instructions were such as to produce the results I 
saw, then I say I sincerely trust that before long, and before the experiment is 
tried again, there will be some attempt at smooth and harmonious co-operation 
between the two branches of the Service, because obviously the instructions on 
which they acted must have been very bad instructions. I am sure that the 
C.R.E, at the port in question did his duty in every respect, I know he worked 
very hard ; but the result was such as I described. I confess I do not go quite so 
far as my friend Sir Vesey Hamilton in his criticism of Sir John Hopkins’s position. 
Sir Vesey Hamilton seemed to think you must have a large force—some 70,000 
men I think he said—to garrison such a naval port as Portsmouth. But what do 
you want it for? That is one of the mistakes which military men make. Youare 
going to defend Portsmouth, as we know, by your fleet at your enemy’s frontier, 
which is the right place for it. Well then, he will not attack, still less will he 
invade. If your fleet has been destroyed, if you have lost the command of the sea, 
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then possibly he may attack ; but if he wants to invade he would not come banging 

his head against Portsmouth. In that case, I take it, your fleet being gone, you 

would hand the defence of the port, if you wanted to defend it, over to the military 

arm, if you have a military arm, to defend it. But in the meanwhile the defence 

of the port should, I should have thought, be under the control of the naval com- 

mander-in-chief. He, at any rate, would be able to tell you what you want, and 

the amount of defence you want. But that, again, is a subject on which I dare 

not place myself between such mighty antagonists as Sir John Hopkins and Sir 

Vesey Hamilton. May I be permitted to tread on even more delicate ground for 

a moment? Sir John Hopkins has spoken about the deficiency of speed in our 

cruisers, and has brought forward some very startling comparisons. I do not 

pretend to be anauthority on this subject, but I have studied it a good deal, so far 

as a civilian and an outsider can study it, and I venture to ask him whether he has 
not compared actual realised speeds, speeds at sea maintained for many hours by 

our ships, with less searching trial-speeds, and sometimes merely paper speeds of 
ships built either at Elswick or by foreign countries. I have some reason to think 

that when the comparison is made with extreme care and with access to knowledge 
which I do not possess, except in a vague and inadequate form, the discrepancy 
between the speeds of the ships would not in practice be found to be so great as it 
appears to be on paper, or as it can be made to appear by comparisons of trials 
of a very different kind. I think in all probability it would be found that the 
speeds, even if somewhat lower, which are attained by our own ships compared 
with the others, can be maintained against a heavier sea, and for a much greater 
length of time. I only put that forward as a suggestion. I may be wrong, but I 
have reason to think that there is some ground for my view. Lastly, I would 
thank Sir John Hopkins, especially for the final part of his lecture. I trust he 
has given a great impetus to the demand which has been made in certain quarters 
outside the Admiralty for the immediate provision of such fleet auxiliaries as we 
undoubtedly require. There will be an attempt to improvise them in time of war 3 
we shall spend money like water and by the million, but we may not get them in 
time. We may get them for less than half the money, perhaps only a quarter, 
perhaps only a tenth, if we get them at once; and in the meanwhile, if the 
admiral in the Mediterranean, or in the Channel, is ordered to fight an enemy, 
what is he to do for his fleet auxiliaries? No doubt the Admiralty will order them 
at once, and we shall charter magnificent ships—the ‘‘ Omrah"” and the ‘‘ Ophir ”’ 
and the like—and we shall take out their beautiful fittings and put in the stores and 
ammunition, and perhaps we shall send out a distilling-ship. We had a distilling- 
ship in the last manceuvres. I think she distilled rather less in the 24 hours than 
the ‘‘ Majestic” herself ; and she was the first ship captured in the war, owing to 
her indifferent speed. That is not the kind of ship that you want, and if you wait 
until the war begins you will get even such auxiliaries too late. As to the colliers, 
is not there some difficulty ?. Sir John Hopkins saiu he did not quite understand 
why the Americans are building such enormous colliers; but you must have colliers 
of very great size if they are to maintain the speed of the fleet. You are 
advocating higher speeds for battle-ships. I had a letter from Sir John Fisher in 
the Mediterranean the other day in which he apologised for the shakiness of his 
handwriting--it was not shaky at all, I may say—because he said the ‘*‘ Renown” 
was going 16} knots. The ‘* Renown” isa very fast ship, of course, but we are 
building faster ships, and if you are to have colliers capable of going 20 knots, 
will they not require to be of very large displacement ? And if they are to go 
from 16 to 20 knots all the time they will not have very much coal for the ships 
they are accompanying unless they are of enormous size. Finally, I would 
thank Sir John Hopkins for the concluding sentence, which I think the most 
important part of a most important and impressive lecture. We want our fleets, 
our fighting fleets that we keep at sea, to be ready at all times and in all respects 
for war. It is no good waiting until the war breaks out. We want to practise 
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them ina great many thing's they do not practise at present. If we are going to 
combine the Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons when war breaks out, why 
not occasionally do it beforehand ?_ I think one gentleman behind me was rather 
aghast at the idea of manceuvring a combined fleet in the Atlantic ; but supposing 
you have to fight an enemy in the Atlantic? Then you will have to manoeuvre 
the combined fleet in the Atlantic, and it is better to learn how. It has been my 
privilege to see something of the kind done on rather a heavy sea in the Atlantic, 
and even to my unnautical eye it appeared that practice would make it a great 
deal more perfect than it was. Therefore, though I think the lecture is as full of 
valuable suggestions as an egg is of meat, the most important of all is the con- 
cluding appeal to the authorities to see that in all respects the fighting fleets we 
keep at sea should at all times be ready for war. 

Captain Sir Joun C. R. Cotoms, K.C.M.G., M.P. (late R.M.A.):—I entirely 
endorse what fell from the last speaker as to the value of a discussion 
raised by such a paper as this, and the extremely able way in which the 
paper has been prepared. I also entirely agree with the previous speaker 
in the order of precedence of the points raised in the paper. I, therefore, 
confine myself to saying that, and pass to another part of the question. 
I am delighted to have on record from a distinguished admiral, who has himself 
been at the Admiralty, a statement and an acknowledgment, based upon 
experience, that the officers at the Admiralty really have not the time to give full 
consideration to those various problems which have been mentioned in the paper 
to-day. It is gratifying to me personally for the reason that I have always main- 
tained that, with regard to naval knowledge and experience, the Admiralty is 
undermanned. I think the Naval Intelligence Department of the Admiralty 
is neither upon a sufficiently comprehensive basis nor has it the necessary number 
of naval officers to collect, think over, and prepare that information which must be 
got if those various problems are to be solved. With regard to the discussion 
which has taken place on the question of ports and harmonious co-operation 
between the two Services, I think myself we must follow some principle, and 
at the same time acknowledge that it has variations in application. There isa vast 
difference, I conceive, between a great naval port at home and a purely naval base 
abroad. I consider that the general arrangements of the defence of home ports 
from attack by sea should be under the control of the admiral, who alone under- 
stands the principles of attacks by sea, As to the attack by land, of course 
when there is any possibility of attacking Portsmouth, for example, by land, you 
have lost your supremacy by sea and your empire, and there is an end of it. But 
with regard to attacks from the sea, I do not think, in view of the limited amount of 
ammunition that ships carry, and the whole of the facts and circumstances, that 
you need contemp!ate any serious naval attack upon ports in these days if provided 
with very moderate fixed defences. Therefore, that all points to this, that naval 
opinion has not prevailed in the past sufficiently in our arrangements for the 
defence of our ports, and I do not think at this hour it is sufficiently attended to. 
The position which the naval commander-in-chief has in the port now is not such 
as he ought to have. What Sir Vesey Hamilton says about 70,000 men refers to 
land attack, and is disposed of by my previous point. Not only should the 
admiral have absolute control of these, but the garrisons should be a portion of the 
naval forces, and be entirely at his disposal. That is why I have persistently 
advocated the substitution of marine garrisons for military garrisons at purely 
naval ports abroad. With regard to naval bases and ports of supply abroad, they 
are absolutely dependent upon the sea for support. With reference to courts- 
martial, I will only say this: I cannot agree that doctors should sit upon courts- 
martial, and certainly, under its present organisation, I am not prepared to 
advocate officers of the engineering department sitting upon courts-martial. But 
I do say thata marine officer, except as to the handling of ships, is just as much 
an executive officer as naval executive officers, and I agree that the marine 
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officers should sit upon courts-martial, with their naval executive colleagues, at 
all events where marines are under trial. I mention that because I know that the 
present exclusion of executive marine officers is felt very much. But the most 
important point is this, the extraordinary amount of money wasted under the 
present system. The enforced idleness of marine officers afloat, and the cruelty 
of the system, waste public money. Iam not blaming individuals because it is 
so. The circumstances of the Navy have wholly changed, and you ought to 
adapt your organisation to your circumstances. What can be more absurd than 
this system now ? I will take the marine artillery as the strongest point. You have 
at Portsmouth, within five miles of each other, two great gunnery establishments, 
you have at Whale Island an establishment for naval officers and bluejackets train- 
ing for the service of the gunnery of the fleet ; and at Eastney you have another 
establishment to train the marine officers and men also for the gunnery service 
of the fleet, that is, for identically the same thing. You train the marine artillery 
officer at a vast expense to the country, and you submit him to a long and elaborate 
course of theoretical study and technical teaching. You spend, I think, more 
money upon marine artillery officers than upon officers of any other branch of the 
naval Service, and what is the result ? You go on board ship and you find no place 
for the marine artillery officer. There is no co-operation or interchange between 
the two gunnery establishments at Portsmouth, and the consequence is this, that 
afloat you have a naval officer who does not keep watch, and is relieved from watch- 
keeping because his gunnery duties are so onerous that he must be excused from 
getting experience from handling the ship; and you have the marine artillery 
officer discontented because he finds that, with all his scientific teaching-and with all 
his artillery training, there is no artillery work for him to do on board ship, That 
absurdity is emphasised as you go on. When the marine artillery officer, having 
become rusty on board ship, goes back to héadquarters, he goes on a revised 
course of instruction again, and so on until he js major. Then, when afloat, he 
has nothing whatever to do with guns. Asa sybaltern he may have charge of a 
gun ortwo. You have on the one side the marine artillery major doing nothing, 
who has cost the country perhaps £4,000, and on the other you have the naval 
gunnery lieutenant, not having cost so much money, but with all the gunnery of 
the ship to do. You want more co-operation and more real rapprochement between 
the Marine Artillery and the Navy proper; and I trust, when disting uished men like 
Sir john Hopkins come forward in support, something will be done in that direc- 
tion. I hope everybody will understand that in what I have said and written 
about the Marine Service, I must not be taken to mean that I am for separating or 
creating friction between the two branches. My action has been dictated bya 
desire to emphasise and to bring into public light the ridiculousness of the present 
position, because I do wish to see a termination of it ; and I desire to see closer 
co-operation between the Navy proper and the Marines leading up to future 
amalgamation of the two branches of the naval Service 

Major-General J. M. Moopy (late R.M.L.I.):—-It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I have heard Sir John Hopkins’s paper. I think it is very 
opportune, and I am glad to see the largest attendance I have ever seen 
at the United Service Institution present to-day, and including so many in- 
fluential men. There are two points in the lecture I should like to touch 
upon. The first has reference to a naval reserve. Everybody in the country 
I think recognises the need of an efficient reserve for the Navy, and I think 
we all agree that we have not got it at present. It appears a coincidence that 
when this .ecture was in print, the Admiralty announce the constitution of a 
‘* fleet reserve,” which is a step in the right direction. I cannot say that | am 
altogether satisfied with what has been put forward, if what I read is official. 
This fleet reserve apparently gives equal inducements to both bluejackets and 
marines to join at the expiration of their firgt period of limited engagement, viz., 12 
years. My idea is that it is an unwise thing to induce a bluejacket to leave the 
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active service so young who has cost so much money to train—I take it that the 
amount is not far short of £300; he is in his prime, only thirty years of age, and 
has had a most valuable training, and he is acknowledged to be one of the most 
valuable class of men in any Service, even up to the time when he earns his pension 
at 22 years’ service. The men in the Marine Service are differently situated. A 12 
years’ man has not cost more than one-third to train and retrain as a bluejacket 
does. At 12 years he is a bit tired in many cases of soldiering and not being a 
non-commissioned officer, as only a limited number can get promotion, his pay is 
small, nor has he the possibilities of getting any substantial increase by gunnery, 
torpedo, or other extra money for extra efficiency which a bluejacket can earn; 
being in the prime of life, and having no doubt picked up some knowledge of a 
trade, he is inclined to, and asa matter of fact does, take his discharge. The Service, 
it is true, loses a highly trained men, but the time and money necessary to train a 
successor are considerably less than to train a bluejacket. If a 12 years’ marine 
will join a reserve, the active service will therefore suffer less than if a bluejacket 
is transferred. I am doubtful, however, if under the proposed title of ‘‘ fleet 
reserve’ you will get any substantial number of 12 years’ marines to join, nor will 
you get many other ex-marines who would be qualified, viz., men discharged by 
purchase, and recovered invalids, of whom there is a large number of in civil life. 
Should, however, the title be altered for the marine branch, and you call it the 
Royal Marine Reserve, you will appeal to all marines past and future by the great 
lever of esprit de corps. In my opinion, a force of 5,000 men would be added at 
once to the general naval reserve. For the past eight years I have done my best 
with the Admiralty to get such a reserve established, without success ; but I hope 
that the Board will still adopt the suggestion. Whether or not, any addition 
in any way to the Naval Reserve has my hearty good wishes for its success 
under whatever title it comes. As regards the proposal of the lecturer for 
amalgamating the two branches of the Royal Marines, viz., the Royal Marine 
Artillery and the Royal Marine Light Infantry, under the title Royal Marine 
Artillery, although I think it is in some measure undesirable to have the two 
separate branches, still having the two, I think the best thing is to make the best 
of them. We all know how highly trained the Marine Artillery are in naval and 
land service gunnery ; it will be a revelation to the man in the street, and even to 
some naval officers, to know the thorough naval training that the Light Infantry 
Marines receive. Before 1877 the gunnery of the Light Infantry received little 
attention and no extra pay could be earned for efficiency. In that year the late 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, when C.-in-C. at Plymouth, made a very strong 
report against the inefficiency of the gunnery of detachments he had to inspect in 
ships under his command. It was proposed and subsequently decided in 
consequence to extend to the Light Infantry the penny a day trained pay under the 
same conditions as bluejackets were given it. Our gallant lecturer was one of 
the committee which Mr. W. H. Smith appointed to consider the question. It 
took two years, however, before the committee's recommendations were adopted. 
I remember at that time (1878) I was gunnery instructor at Plymouth, and it was 
asked what percentage would earn that penny a day, and I replied to the com- 
mandant that I thought it would be about 30 per cent. He said, ‘‘ You had better 
put 25 per cent., and be on the safe side.””. Asa matter of fact, for years, 80 per 
cent. of men have earned this penny a day, and that is the only inducement. 
Beyond this penny a day no additional sum has been offered for higher qualifica- 
tions with the exceptioa of twopence a day to the very limited number of N.C.O.’s 
and men who are allowed to qualify as captains of guns. It has been repeatedly 
suggested by gunnery instructors and approved by commandants that an additional 
penny should be given to N.C.O.’s and privates for a higher standard of efficiency. 
If this amount was granted for all naval purposes, the gunnery of the Light Infantry 
would be found to be all that could be desired, and there would be no necessity 
for making any alteration in the organisation of the corps. I agree with everything 
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that we have heard from the lecturer with regard to utilising the modern marine 
officer for additional duties on board ship, and I am quite sure, from what I believe 
to be the feeling of my brother officers, that they would all respond heartily to such 
an extension of their present work. That there are duties which the marine officer 
would be quite capable of undertaking will be admitted. At the same time, if you 
give the men additional duties, you must give them a little additional pay. There 
is no position at present on board ship by which a marine officer can add anything 
to his pay, beyond interpreter. As regards courts-martial, I can only hope that 
the suggestions of the lecturer will be speedily carried out, so far as my own 
I believe the measure would have the very best effect with both 


corps goes. 
I should like to say a word about coast defence. When I was 


officers and men. 
commanding at Gosport, I was serving under H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
and he appointed the Commandant of Marine Artillery and the Commandant of 
Light Infantry to be commandants of the mobilisation of the defences of Portsmouth, 
and for two years and over we held that position. A scheme was drawn up 
for mobilisation, under the guidance of His Royal Highness, who took the greatest 
interest in it, and we worked together most cordially. All went smoothly until 
within ten days of the time actually fixed for the mobilisation, when to everyone's 
surprise the two Commandants were ordered to relinquish the work, and two R.A, 
colonels were appointed to take their places. Ihave never yet heard any explana- 
tions. The mobilisation took place, but without the officers who had been for 
two years entrusted with arranging the details. It showed that there was some 
friction between the Admiralty and War Office; the friction was certainly not local. 
The weakness, it struck me, was the number of departments having authority in 
that fortress. I recollect going up once to Portsdown Hill a month or two before 
the mobilisation took place with a whole troop of staff, representing the various 
branches. I was proud of them in one sense, but I was taken aback by their numbers. 
It was like a small cavalry regiment. Then again there was practically nobody 
immediately available with the special duty of defending the fortress. This is no 
doubt altered now, as I understand there have been alterations in consequence of 
His Royal Highness’ suggestions. The regiments (Militia) entrusted with the 
defence then had to be brought from distant parts of Ireland, and could not reach 
Portsmouth under four or five days from the time they received their orders. If 
there is a scare the railways will be wanted for transport, etc., and it is question- 
able if the regiments would reach the fortress even in this time. Several gentle- 
men have spoken of the value of Volunteers. I have spoken about this before, but 
it struck me really the Volunteers of the garrison were the people to man those 
forts. Beyond a few Regulars to take charge of the stores, the Volunteers could 
and should do all the work. Say, for instance, at Gosport—Gosport would 
furnish Volunteers for Stokes Bay lines, etc., Fareham for Fort Fareham, Nelson, 
and Southwick, Southsea for Southsea Castle, Portsmouth for Hilsea lines, Havant 
for Warblington, and so on. Instead of going to the expense of mobilising the 
entire defences at one time, you would simply mobilise vour different forts, and ata 
well-recognised signal, night or day, you would :nan any forts selected with 
Volunteers. You can get the Volunteers easily, and they should be all artillery, 
for the idea of seeing mere infantry regiments marching out of Portsmouth is 
perfectly ridiculous. They ought to be all garrison artillery, and you should have 
no difficulty in getting sufficient Volunteers, because you must recollect that the 
people who have the greatest incentive to protecting the fortress, are the people 
whose homes are within it. The Volunteers would know exactly where all the 
different kinds of ammunition and projectiles were stored, and the ranges of 
positions all round ; in fact, they would have a local knowledge, which the Militia- 
men from a distance would take scme time to acquire. I should say it would 
simplify matters greatly if the coast defence was handed over to the Navy, the 
I have to say how gratifying it is to 


Army giving their cordial co-operation. 
have heard this interesting and most valuable lecture, and to have had the privilege 
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of submitting these few observations on it. I only hope that some constituency 
will be wise enough to return Sir John Hopkins to Parliament, so that he may be 
able to bring forward there the valuable suggestions he has put before us to-day. 

Rear-Admiral C. JOHNSTONE :—I rise to express the hope that it will not be 
considered, notwithstanding the large attendance here, that the different subjects 
have been adequately dealt with. The list our lecturer gave us is long and the 
subjects are most important, and many of them are burning questions. In fact, I 
am glad some of them have not been touched upon by previous speakers, as I 
think it will be quite insufficient for them to be discussed in the short period of 
ten minutes. I hope it may be considered rather that the list of subjects put 
forward by our lecturer will serve as texts for future lecturers and future dis- 
cussions. ‘ It is to be regretted that we have not had of late years more lectures 
in this theatre on naval subjects. I think they have been very much neglected. 
When I think of what one used to have some years ago, namely, extremely 
interesting discussions on points which had arisen, I feel it has been very 
unfortunate that such lectures have dropped out. I do not know whether 
the Council of the Institution set up rather a rigid standard of what a lecture 
should be, and for that reason have not been able to obtain lecturers; but 
that may be the case. However, it seems to me that the lecture is a secondary 
consideration, that is to say, the general nature of it, the subject of it, and the 
discussion that follows it, are the important matters. I think it would be better to 
get lecturers of not the very first order if a proper subject is brought forward and 
we are able to obtain an adequate discussion. I may just point out the important 
nature of the subjects which have been brought before us by the lecturer. The 
most important are: the question of a reserve of seamen ; the system of employ- 
ment and varying the employment of officers in general and at the Admiralty ; the 
system of drafting petty officers and men, and the organisation, control, and 
working of the depdts ; the defence of the military ports in the United Kingdom ; 
the Marine force asa part of the Navy, its training and employment ; the status 
of officers of executive and engineering branches, their training, duties, and com- 
mand ; I may say that I think the question of making engineer officers executive 
officers is very far short of dealing with that question. Then there are the 
training and the duties of the bluejacket, naval construction, etc. These 
are some of the more important questions which our lecturer has put before us, 
and I submit that they deserve much longer consideration. Each subject is 
worthy of a lecture and of long and careful discussion. Generally speaking, 
naval officers on active service are in constant employment, and they have not 
time to come here, and, therefore, perhaps it devolves to a certain extent on the 
retired officers to discuss these matters. Those officers who have only retired from 
the Service a few years may be considered to be in touch with these matters and 
entitled to give an opinion upon them and help with their advice. I should like to 
again express the hope that we may have more lectures on naval subjects in this 
theatre, and have a full discussion of these important matters which we are 
grateful to Sir John Hopkins for having brought before us. 


Captain R. H. S. Bacon, D.S.O., R.N.:—The only reason I rise is to draw 
attention to two paragraphs, as no one else has mentioned them, in case they should 
appear to go with our tacit approval, which Iam sure they do not. The first deals 
with the point as to whether engineer officers should be called executive officers. 
I am quite certain that the opinion of the Service is anything but in favour of that 
suggestion. An executive officer, I take to mean an officer who assumes executive 
command on all occasions, and this, even according to the latter part of the para- 
graph, it is shown the engineers cannot. The chief engineer is incapable of 
performing the duties of captain, and if that is so, he cannot take command over 
the other executive officers on board ; who in turn become captain of the ship in 
the absence of their senior officers. Suppose the chief engineer senior to the 
commander or first lieutenant, who is senior when the captain leaves the ship ? 
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By the lecturer’s own showing it cannot be the chief engineer, so that on some 
days he is senior and on others junior to the same officer. If so, his position is 
reduced toan anomaly. The thing cannot work on those lines. If he is not an 
executive officer under those conditions, why call him one at all? Or, if you do 
call him an executive officer, you must call the other a double executive officer. 
I see no reason why the two should be classed under the same heading. Until 
both branches are competent to do each other's duties, I see no reason why they 
should be called by the same name or wear the same uniform ; it only produces 
confusion, and it is only a sop, a crumb, and it does no good. I am quite certain 
that jevery officer who is accustomed to punishing on board ship is of opinion that 
the less the number of people who punish the better, and there are none more 
of that opinion than the men themselves. Nothing creates more discomfort in a 
ship than to have two messes near to one another, in one of which a man gets 
seven days 10a for neglect of duty, and in the other only three days. The 
latter part of the same paragraph is most pregnant where it mentions the necessity 
for bluejackets going down into the stokehole to stoke. Who is going to punish 
them? The chief engineer? If a man gets punished in the stokehole by one 
man, and he is punished on the upper-dec« by another, it will only produce dis- 
comfort. The officer who punishes should be he who has the least to do with the man 
at the time the offence was committed, and that generally is the executive officer 
of the ship. He investigates complaints from everybody in the ship, and why not 
from the stokehole? I cannot agree with the assumption that the power of punish- 
ment increases an individual's authority. I am quite certain it is the most dis- 
agreeable duty that the commander of a ship or the captain of a ship has to 
perform. It carries with it no authority. A lieutenant of a ship has got equal 
authority whether he punishes the men himself, or whether they are punished for 
him, provided he is backed up by his seniors ; and I am quite certain that no one 
here, or in the whole Service, can bring a charge that the engineering staff is not 
backed up by the senior officers of the ship ; and until it is proved that is the case, 
any alteration is a dangerous experiment. As regards courts-martial, surely the 
people who should sit on them are those accustomed to taking evidence and accus- 
tomed to dealing with bluejackets, marines, and stokers, which executive officers 
are ; they deal with them every day in their messes and their.various duties. Why 
should they not, as they do now, sit on the courts-martial ? Taking the case of a 
ship’s-steward’s boy who hits a ship's corporal in the eye, is the court-martial more 
efficient if the paymaster sits on it? Or take the case of desertion on the part of 
a sick-bay attendant, is the case better tried for the doctor sitting ? The suggestion 
is merely a sop to the individual, and the question whether it is for the good ot 
the Service is neglected—that is the point. I am quite certain that out of the 
number of ideas which the lecturer has put before us there are many which we all 
agree with. But lam equally sure there are a thousand or more officers at sea who 
would only be too glad to be here to-day to record their views against the 
suggestions I have called attention to. 

Commander W. F. CABORNE, C.B., R.N.R. .—Sir, unfortunately, as the 
lecturer has most truly said, the British mercantile sailor isa constantly decreasing 
quantity, and, consequently, the Royal Naval Reserve is more and more compelled 
to seek its recruits from among the ranks of our fishing population. With regard 
to the suggestion that ‘‘a portion of the crews of private yachts should be induced 
to form a reserve brigade, on the understanding that their drills should take place 
in the slack season,’ I may, perhaps, be permitted to point out that we already 
have a good many yachtsmen enrolled in the Royal Naval Reserve. As a proot 
of the truth of this statement, I may mention that the drill-battery at Brightlingsea 
was brought into existence, upon the recommendation of the late Sir George 
Tryon, mainly for the convenience of those particular men. Moreover, the men 
of the Royal Naval Reserve are at liberty to choose the season of the year that 
best suits them for undergoing their period of naval training afloat or their annual 
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drills. Under these circumstances, would not an attempt to form the yachtsmen 
into a distinct body introduce an undesirable element of competition with the 
existing force? At one time, honorary commissions in the Royal Naval Reserve 
were given toa number of yacht-owners, with the intention of inducing them to 
encourage the movement among their men; but I venture to think that that pro- 
ceeding was a mistake, as few of them ever manifested any interest in its well- 
being ; and I rejoiced exceedingly, as one who had strongly urged such a course, 
when the granting of honorary commissions —except to members of the accountant 
branch, who, within the last few days have been transferred to the active list— 
ceased some ten years ago, for I hold that the less there is of ‘*‘ honorary” about 
the auxiliary force to which I have the honour to belong, the better it will be alike 
for the country and for it. 
Sir JouN Hopkins, in reply, said :—I will take the remarks of the speakers in 
rotation. Admiral Kennedy, together with other officers, objected to other than 
executive officers sitting on courts-martial, and they have given reasons for their 
opinions; but on the other hand, there are the views of the officers who I suggest 
might sit on courts-martial to be considered. Are the feelings of the engineers 
and of the doctors, and of the paymasters, or marines, or others concerned, not 
to be reckoned with? It may be entirely a question of sentiment, but sentiment 
governs us a good deal; and why a court-martial would suffer from having an 
impartial marine or an impartial doctor sitting on it besides the executive, I do not 
know. I see no reason why the executive should keep all this in their own hands ; 
and though it may be a matter of sentiment, why not include these officers in 
courts-martial? They would not be out of place; they might be of assistance ; 
and although somebody suggested they might be more down on their own cloth than 
any other member (which I admit), yet the other officers could temper any severity 
and might say, ‘‘ We are six to one, and we cannot agree with you in wishing to 
give this man such a severe sentence,” and so the milder punishment would rule. 
But as a matter of sentiment, I see no earthly reason why the officers suggested 
should not sit. No doubt the executive officer is a very able fellow, but I do not 
think the whole of the ability of the Service is concentrated in him. I look upon 
all the others as equally able in their respective lines. Onthe other hand, the idea 
was only put forward as a suggestion, and if there was any desire amongst any 
branch of officers to be mixed up in some way or another with the courts-martial, 
or the punishment of their men, I should say, ‘‘ Listen to them, and hear what they 
have to urge,’’ and not say, ‘‘ I am an executive officer, and you have no business to 
be amongst us’’ on these occasions. Sir Vesey Hamilton, who is always well 
worth listening to, I think rather went off the rails. Hecommenced about landing 
an army at Portsmouth. As our friend Mr. Thursfield said, ‘‘ Who is going to 
run his head against Portsmouth ?” If I wanted to land an army I should not go 
to Portsmouth to do it, and therefore the gentleman who would come down to 
command 70,000 men would not, I think, be required there. But it is very likely 
the enemy might make a feint against Portsmouth, and if they could draw those 
70,000 men, and a general to command them, down there, they would be very well 
pleased, because then they would land somewhere else. However, what I main- 
tain is that when the army comes to be landed at Portsmouth (presuming disem- 
barkation there), then the military come in ; but the defence of the port pure and 
simple is a naval question. Then Sir Vesey Hamilton talked about ships being 
tied up there. I tied no ships up there. The fleet is presumably away, and the 
defence of the home ports falls on the local defenders, whether ships, soldiers, or 
sailors, the torpedo-boats being at present in charge of the Admiral, the mines in 
charge of extemporised Engineers, and the soldiers in charge of somebody 
else. But if you put the whole thing under the Admiral, as other nations 
have done, I am of opinion we should be very much better served. That 
is only an opinion, and discussion is valuable as drawing forth views. 
With regard to Marine Light Infantry training at guns, everyone knows 
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they do, and that they do it very well. Why not, therefore, put a blue jacket on 
them, and make them all marine artillery? The rifle is no part of this business 
on board ship, and it seems an anomaly to train men to light infantry drill, and 
then say, ‘* The greatest part of your use on board ship is to work a gun.” You 
had better, therefore, make him a gunner, and call the whole corps gunners. Sir 
Vesey Hamilton said, ‘‘ 1 do not advocate stopping their grog.”” Nor doI; but I 
say, give them more money for the grog, and they will stop it themselves. If you 
only paid a fair price for it, the grog would disappear. As to whether they would 
suffer in health or not, that is another pair of shoes. If they did, then the doctor 
must step in and recommend their grog being given back. But there is a good 
deal of grog sold, and a good deal drunk by people who cught not to drink it. 
The less grog there is drunk the better. You can ask Sir Vesey Hamilton, who 
has served in the Arctic, what they served out there when they were doing 
sledge work. Grog? No. 

Sir VESEY HAMILTON :—Yes, at night time. 

Sir JouN Hopkins :—Sir Vesey Hamilton will tell you they worked better and 
longer on cocoa and tea than on grog. 

Sir VESEY HAMILTON :—We could not get our cocoa and tea always, but we 
could get our grog at any time. 

Sir Joun Hopkins :—-They are cleverer now, and the modern Arctic voyager 
recommends hot tea or cocoa and no grog, the stimulating effect of which soon 
wears off. Rear-Admiral Henderson advocates different systems of training, and 
I fancy he wants to train them all on the same lines ; but I think your first training 
must be for the special work they have to do, whether as stokers or seamen, then 
if you find you can afterwards utilise stokers for something else, you bring in the 
second training after they have mastered the elements of the first. Rear-Admiral 
Henderson did not agree to junior captains of depdts ; he thought they had not 
experience enough in punishing men. All I can say is, that if a captain at the 
age ef 45 cannot judiciously punish a man, I do not know when he can. He 
thought they would not deal temperately with the men; but I think the older you 
get the harder or easier you become. If you get harder you wouid not be 
temperate, and if you are too easy the fault is perhaps worse, so you had better 
have the happy mean of the younger officer. He did not agree with sailing store- 
ships, I do not say 7 do; but we hear a good many officers say that the days of 
sailing-ships having gone by, the seaman has disappeared with them, and unless 
we accustom the men to sailing-ships they are not sailors and are not worth having, 
and that they have not learned the necessary lesson they used to learn, and that 
they are nothing more than gunners ; whilst others maintain that you can train thenr 
properly in the ships they are in, and will thereby get the stamp of men you want. 
On the other hand, if there is a general desire to have sailors trained on sailing- 
ships, then put them in those ships. But I do not advocate it. I maintain they 
are better trained in the vessels they will have to fignt in. Then with regard to 
advance in the size of battle-ships. I do not care about bigger vessels. If you 
look at the size of a battle-ship now, I think you have gone quite far enough, for 
the reason that the larger a ship gets the less you can control her movements 
within a given space. You will get them longer, and consequently less easy to 
turn, and you can’t consequently get in and out of harbour so readily, nor in and 
out of dock, nor can you manceuvre so well, so there are many disadvantages in 
the bigger ships. But if the nation chooses to say, ‘‘ We will without reference to 
money have so many new battle-ships,” then I say have big ones ; but if I had only 
a few millions to spend I would sooner have the number than the size, and, as 
stated in my paper, six improved ‘‘ Barfleurs” rather than four ‘‘ Formidables.” 
It is alla matter of money. Our forefathers were satisfied with having a smaller 
sized battle-ship ; they did not have all three-deckers ; they recognised that money 
would only go a certain distance, and, thérefore for their money they got more 
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of the smaller ships than by having all big ones. Mr. Thursfield, with his great 
experience talked about the defence of the ports, and I think he rather agreed 
that the defence of the naval ports should be in the hands of the admirals. With 
regard to the speeds of ships, I think he has been got at by the Naval Construction 
Department who always argue in that way, saying that these foreign ships are 
stated to go so many knots ; but they donot. But these speeds, which were taken 
out of my friend Lord Brassey’s book, are in most cases taken by his compilers 
from the records of the absolute speeds of the ships at their trials, and you cannot 
get away from the fact that at Elswick the vessels I quote in my paper ran over, 
not a measured mile, but a measured 13 miles, and they have to keep up the 
speed of the trial both backwards and forwards in that 13 miles, and that isa 
great deal more than doing it over a measured mile. I am happy to say we are 
now doing the same thing, as we have a measured course at Devonport. You 
may take it for granted that if the foreigners build a ship which goes 23 knots an 
hour we ought to be able todothe same. It is no good saying, ‘‘ Oh, they can do 
it on paper but cannot do it at sea,’’ because we must remember that history 
repeats itself, and the French in the old days always beat us at shipbuilding, 
and any old naval officer will te!l you that their ships sailed better than ours, and 
that they were better designed than ours. Then, with regard to the speed of 
colliers, he talked about a 20-knot collier. What for? There is no battle-ship 
which goes 20 knots ; there is, in fact, no battle-ship whose continuous sea speed 
is more than a fraction over 16 knots, go as hard as she may. You may take 
any battle-ship to-morrow which has gone 18 or 19 knots over the measured 
mile, and if her average speed is more than 165 knots she will be a wondrous 
creation. All you want, therefore, is a collier of 16 knots speed. And 
when you get her of the mercantile type of that speed it means 16 
blue-water knots. There is no measured mile standard in their case, they 
go so many miles an hour; but with all our ships the first ratio is the measured 
mile ratio, and nothing else, and from the measured mile results you are obliged 
to determine speeds, whether it is Elswick’s, our own, or the French ships; you 
start off with the measured mile speed and quote this in all returns. I was glad 
to see Sir John Colomb get up, because he is always sticking up for his corps, 
but no one will stand up for them more than the naval officer. We are all 
delighted with the marine corps, and we only wish they were 50,000 strong 
instead of 18,000 or 19,000—or whatever it is. I know, on the part of the naval 
officer, there is every desire to do justice to the marines, and if we can bring them 
more with us and more amongst us so much the better. And I think if they were 

made all artillerymen, and given those appointments I have indicated, we should 
do better. General Moody thinks he can show us a way of getting 5,000 reserves 
if we call them marine reserves. Then, I say, call them marine reserves — let us 
have them. Anything we can get in the shape of a reserve we ought toget. No 
one will be more glad than naval officers to see those 5,000 men with us, no matter 
what they are called. Therefore, I would call them marine reserves with the 
greatest pleasure. He also talked of the Royal Marine Light Infantry being good 
gunners. So they are; there is no doubt about it. Nobody said they were not ; 
anybody who knows anything about the matter knows that the marine light 

infantry gunner is almost as up-to-date in the absolute working of a gun as isa 

marine artilleryman. That being the case, why not call them marine artillery ? I 

would give them a little more money, too. There is no question that the marine 

light infantryman is a good guuner. I do not suppose, if you take statistics in 

firing, that the marine gunner would be one whit behind the seaman gunner. 

Admiral Johnstone touched upon the importance of discussing these matters. I 

quite agree. I only brought forward this lecture for the sake of discussion. I 

do not think we have enough of it. We have room for some naval discussion 

monthly if only someone would furnish the text. I agree that in this case each 

point in itself is a subject for discussion. That brings me to Captain Bacon's view 
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with regard to the point whether an engineer should be an executive officer, and I 
should like to hear the engineer's side. Captain Bacon says an executiye is one 
who succeeds to the command of a ship, whatever his duty. I deny that a man 
who does executive duties need rise to the command—that is another pair of shoes 
altogether. I have been bullied by the Daily Mail to get the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and | shall go home and look up the meaning of executive, and if I 
find that executive means a man who must in his turn command a ship, I will give 
in to Captain Bacon; but I think he has distorted the term, not I. Captain 
Bacon is what I may call one of those red-hot executives who cannot tolerate the 
curl in any officer who has not entered the Service through the ‘ Britannia.’ 
But the day for this exclusiveness has passed. This is a period when everybody 
has to take his proper executive place in whatever capacity he is serving. In 
conclusion, I hope it may be said of this lecture that it has given us an impetus 
towards discussing some points of interest with due advantage to our noble 
Service, 

The CHAIRMAN (Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith, K.C.B.):—I think I 
may say in bringing this discussion to a close that whether or not we agree 
with the many proposals which have been brought before us by Sir John 
Hopkins, we have heard to-day a paper full of interest, which deals with 
most important matters and which makes many and various suggestions for the 
new century. I venture to hope that from the paper, and from the discussion 
which has followed, the Admiralty will be assisted in coming to a decision upon 
many important questions which will have to be considered in the coming year. 
I am only going to touch upon five or six subjects mentioned by the lecturer, and 
I will take them, as far as my memory serves me, in the order which they come. 
He says, in the first place, talking of our depéts at the home ports, that he would 
appoint a rear-admiral to take charge of them at the Admiralty, or to super- 
intend them. I find I am not able to agree with my gallant friend, because I 
think the commanders-in-chief at the home ports are well able to attend to the 
depéts themselves. For my part if I were back again at the Nore, which I have 
only very shortly left, I would rather look after the dep6t myself than have a 
rear-admiral from the Admiralty to come down to look after it forme. What the 
depét at Chatham suffers from is a dearth of officers and petty officers; so that 
the discipline. very seriously suffers. In proposing to put a naval officer in the 
First Sea Lord’s Office I cannot help thinking he must be right. I speak with 
great diffidence, having never had a berth in those sacred precints myself, but it 
always seems to me that the First Sea Lord is a very over-worked man, and I 
cannot help thinking that if the First Sea Lord had an officer of his own selection 
attached to his special office to assist him in the ordinary routine work he would 
certainly have more time to give to the great questions of the day. With regard 
to the home ports, that is a very difficult matter to go into here, because a great 
deal of the instructions with regard to them are confidential, but to the defence of 
the home ports I would join all the questions of the examination. anchorage, and 
the discerning of enemy's ships from friendly ships ia time of war, and I agree 
that the present regulations are most unsatisfactory and should be carefully 
amended. I consider also that all questions relating to signalling and looking out 
for vessels and the examination of doubtful vessels should be undertaken 
by naval men, but I am not able to agree with the lecturer in his proposal 
that the Admiralty should take over all the mining operations from the 
Royal Engineers, certainly not at present, for the reason that we have neither the 
men nor the officers to undertake those duties. As regards the question of the 
marines, I concur with the lecturer that efforts should be made to give some of our 
generals of marines more employment, and we naval officers, who know the value 
of the marines and are aware of the present desire of the officers to assist us in our 
work afloat, should use every effort to get the disabilities from which the senior 
officers of marines now suffer, removed. As regards the status of the engineers, I 
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think the time has fully arrived when the engineer question should be very seriously 
considered and dealt with in a liberal spirit. The great importance of the engine- 
room staff on board a modern vessel does not appear to me to be sufficiently 
realised, whereas we are helpless without them. As regards discipline, I have long 
been of opinion that the senior engineer of a ship provided, he is of a certain rank, 
should have the power of administering smali punishments for offences connected 
with his department and with regard to the men’s kit ; but when it comes to leave- 
breaking, drunkenness, insubordination, or things of that sort, I consider the 
punishment for those offences should be dealt with by one man, and that man 
should be the executive officer. With regard to courts-martial, I am not prepared 
to advocate the very large change in their constitution proposed by the lecturer, 
considering them unnecessary and uncalled for, but I have long been of opinion 
that where a marine is tried by court-martial, and marine officers are present and 
otherwise eligible, one or more of them should be qualified to sit on that 
court-martial. With regard to Sir John Hopkins’s observations on our ships, I am 
inclined to think that we are not paying sufficient attention to speed. We have 
lately seen how we have lost the top speed in our great steamers which traverse 
the Atlantic. Shipowners say it does not pay them to run ships at those high 
speeds. We can hardly expect shipowners to run ships at a loss, nor can we 
expect capitalists to put their money into enterprises which pay no dividend, but 
in the Navy we cannot afford to be left behind, especially in our cruisers. We must 
keep abreast if not ahead of other nations. It may be as Mr. Thursfield suggests 
that Sir John has not been quite fair to his own Navy in regard to his speed 
comparisons with foreign vessels, but whatever happens we must keep up our 
speed. With regard to our obsolete ships with muzzle-loading guns, there is only 
one thing to be done with them, and that is to consign them to the scrap-heap ; but 
[ think the Admiralty are exercising a wise discretion in keeping them on the so- 
called effective list until we get others to take their place. A few years ago Lord 
Charles Beresford, to whom the Navy owes so much, did make a proposal that 
several of those ships, a dozen, I think, should be re-armed at a cost of about a 
million ; but in consequence of their very slow speed and poor coal endurance, I 
am certain it would be a waste of money. In concluding my remarks, I would 
like to say some words of my own, supplementing the very interesting lecture we 
have heard. We have, of recent years, spent millions on building ships, but we 
have not, at the same time, made proper provision for the accommodation 
necessary for the additional men required for those ships, and we have not made 


. provision for their proper training, nor for an efficient reserve, especially as 


regards engineers and stokers. What I want to impress upon you is this. You 
know perfectly well that it takes a million of money to turn out a first-class battle- 
ship fully equipped. One million would go a long way towards doing what we 
require for the accommodation and training of the men. As regards accommoda- 
tion, our men at the present time at the home ports are crowded together in old 
hulks, many of them rotten, in a manner which would not be tolerated by any 
ordinary sanitary inspector. Iam aware that efforts are being made to remedy this 
now, but it will be some time before our men are properly housed. With regard 
to training, I am not going to re-open the question of masts and sails. I believe 
masts and sails are dead, and, being dead, I say we ought to have at each 
of our home ports, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, a first-class gymna- 
sium, not only for the training and development of our men, but for their 
recreation and amusement in their spare time. Again, all our men and boys 
ought to be able to swim, and if they cannot they are supposed to be taught 3 
yet at our home ports there are thousands of men and boys, some of them 
just entered, some of them waiting to go afloat, and yet we have not at the 
present time, any efficient swimming-bath which can be used all the year round, 
and which we certainly ought to have, when you think of the numbers who have to 
go through. I am on the committee of a private training-ship, the ‘‘ Warspite,’’ 
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and for mauy years we have had a large covered-in swimming bath on the banks 
of the Thames which can be used in winter, and where we can teach our boys all 
the yearround. The most important thing, of course, is gunnery training. From 
personal experience, I am happy to say that both officers and petty officers, 
and many of the men, too, are fully alive to the great importance of straight 
shooting, and I would also observe that the recent orders issued by the 
Admiralty, substituting at the gunnery schools firing at a towed target from 
fast vessels instead of always firing at a floating target from siew old gun-boats, 
which was in vogue only a year ago, ought to have the very best results. The 
more recent order which the Admiralty have given of allocating a cruiser of the 
‘*Orlando” class to each of the gunnery depéts should also have a most excellent 
influence. But having said that, I must admit that there is very much in our 
gunnery training which is obsolete, and, in my opinion, unnecessary. I take, for 
instance, the time that is given to sword exercise. In my opinion, the cutlass, with 
which many of our men are armed is an obsolete weapon. Of course, every sea- 
man ought to be taught to shoot with a rifle and to know how to ciean it properly. 
I also approve of our men being taught how to make use of cover and how to 
entrench themselves. I also advocate plenty of route marching, because blue- 
jackets do not use their legs unless they are obliged to. But I think the excessive 
company and battalion drill which obtains at present is not necessary. The long and 
short of it is this: I think we ought to do all we can to make our training 
interesting, and endeavour to make a man not only a good shot, but to love his 
rifle, whereas it seems to me we do all we can to make him hate it ; and when I 
have been looking on quite recently at some of our drills, 1 have often thought 
to myself how the wily and slim Boer would chuckle if he could see the sort of 
instruction which is imparted to our men. I intended to have said a word on the 
question of reserves, especially with regard to engineers and stokers, but I also 
noticed in the papers this morning that a new scheme of reserve is now about to 
be promulgated by the Admiralty, and therefore I will not touch on it. It only 
remains, therefore, my pleasant duty, on your behalf and on behalf of the Royal 
United Service Institution, to thank Sir John Hopkins for his interesting and 
suggestive paper. 

Sir VESEY HAMILTON :—There is one thing we ought to do before we part, 
and that is, to propose a vote of thanks to our gallant Chairman for his presence 
in the Chair, and more especially for the admirable speech he has made. 
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A RETROSPECT OF THE 

SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Lieut.-Field-Marshal GUSTAVUS RATZENHOFE R, 
Imperial Austro-Hungarian Army. 


Translated by Lieut.-Colonel FE. GUNTER, p.s.c., 
late East Lancashire Regt. 





LIEUT.-FIELD-MARSHAL RATZENHOFER, the President of 
the Military Supreme Court, gave an interesting lecture on the South 
African War in the Military Club, Vienna, on 30th November last, and 
he has kindly given permission for its translation and publication in the 
JouRNAL of the Royal United Service Institution. 

The Archduke Leopold Salvator of Austria and over 600 officers of 
all arms attended. There were also present Field-Marshals Baron Beck, 
Schmidt, and von Pitreich; Lieut.-Field-Marshals Pavek Moravitz, 
Count Geldern, von Engel, and Beck; Major-Generals Winch, Troll, 
von Jonak, von Resch, Rezniczek, Laube, and many others. 

The lecturer prefaced his much-applauded lecture as follows :— 

‘If I undertake to discuss from this platform the War in South 
Africa, it is neither my intention to represent its historical events nor t) 
lay down critically their application. 

The former are as well impressed on the memories of all officers as 
if they had taken part in them. For the latter, authentic details are 
wanting. But, by taking a general survey of all the events, an answer may 
be given to the question: ‘* What place, broadly speaking, is this war to 
take in military history as a contribution to military science ?” 

When we consider that this war was carried out by one of the 
contending parties with an overwhelming number of European troops in 
a remote country where peculiar conditions of ground, of climate, and 
communications not met with in European theatres of war obtained, 
then the assumption seems at once justified that it offers a succession of 
practical experiences in the transport of troops, in the establishing, 
provisioning, and defending long lines of communication, and in sanitary 
measures. These experiences are the more worth weighing and consider- 
ing by the heads of every other Army, inasmuch as they present to them 
a most welcome test of novelties in war which the overwhelming progress 
in technical appliances has brought about, without any expenditure on 
their part. In this respect, the sea transport in 280 steam-ships of 
about a quarter of a million armed men, 70,000 horses, mules, etc., a 
distance of 26 days’ sail, stands out conspicuously. 

But the colossal nature of the task may be estimated, and valuable 
lessons for the future may, as regards the line of communications, be 
learnt, when we consider that the line of operations of Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts from Cape Town to Pietersburg in the Northern Transvaal 
corresponds approximately to the distance from Vienna to St. Petersburg 
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in Russia ; that there are no regular roads, in the European sense of the 
word ; that the railways are of little value as chief means of communica- 
tion, as the rolling-stock is only calculated to provide for the needs of an 
undeveloped agricultural industry, and that these lines of communication, 
especially in the later phases of the war, were frequently endangered and 
constantly threatened by the enemy. But, however significant these 
circumstances may be, they only touch that sphere of knowledge which 
affects technical preparation before the war, and the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the troops during the war—knowledge which only indirectly 
affects the scientific conduct of war. This includes the leading of the 
troops up to and in the battle. It is necessary to insist on this, for in 
these days of technical exuberance, amid the wealth of collateral 
appliances, motor tramways, cycles, war-balloons, etc., the intellectual 
aspect is apt to be lost sight of. 

In this war the peculiar character of the enemy must be considered 
before describing the leadership. The Boer is, at the outset, the ideal 
warrior which we strive, by means both skilful and strange, to create by 
discipline and training. Of his own initiative he voluntarily carries out 
that which the regular duty soldier does on compulsion. He arms him- 
self and takes his own positions; he fights on his own account, and yet 
takes part in the leading, as he voluntarily anticipates the action demanded 
by the tactical situation. His training as a horseman and rifleman is a 
personil pleasure to him. He himself provides his supplies, from which 
it follows that when large bodies are brought together each individual 
strives to overcome the difficulties of supply, whereas the duty soldier 
waits until the bread falls into his mouth. The Boer does not lose his 
lust of fighting even in misfortune, for he fights for his family, his home, 
and his political freedom. 

These very advantages carry with them, however, the defect, that 
the Boers are difficult to command in large bodies, for they either do not 
at once perceive or understand what is required of them, or often oppose 
what is ordered, not from insubordination in the strict sense of the word, 
but from a feeling that other ways of doing it, even at greater personal 
sacrifice, are preferable. Though they may work together ever so willingly, 
such troops will, speaking generally, manceuvre slowly, and be difficult to 
use for complicated operations. Indeed, one may say they are only useful 
for the simplest form of fighting—the defence. 

The failure of the investments of such primitively fortified places as 
Mafeking and Kimberley shows that the Boers are unsuitable for regular 
attack 

As their commanders’ tactical skill, speaking generally, does not rise 
much above the instincts of the masses, so manceuvres which demand 
concentrated striking power and which seek success in bold rapidity and 
superiority in execution are impracticable. The so-called ‘ mobility” of 
the Boers is only of account in guerilla warfare. In movements on a 
large scale it is not perceptible. 

The characteristics of the British troops are very opposite to those 
s<etched above. The object of the war is a matter of indifference to the 
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great mass of the Army. That Army is very unequal in its training and 
no resolution or personal qualities can improve this. It exhibits only in 
a small degree the merits of the British nation. As regards supply, the 
men are very exacting and disinclined to help themselves. On the other 
hand, these troops have excellent officers, penetrated with the idea of 
England’s invincible greatness and possessed of a reckless daring brought 
about and nourished by a spirit of adventure. It is, however, a question 
whether the training and skill in command of these officers are, especially 
as regards the infantry, on a level with their moral excellence. The 
result is, that the men are led and follow with a courage that is without 
any tactical prudence, and, in spite of a fearful sacrifice of officers, the 
objective is still unattained. This was shown in nearly all the battles ; 
the troops failed in their attempts after losses, from 3 to 6 per cent. among 
the men, but 12 to 30 per cent. of officers. 


A NATIONAL ARMY AND A PROFESSIONAL ARMY. 


The character of the opposing forces, the ‘“‘ Nation in Arms” on one 
side and paid troops on the other, offered opportunities for a comparison 
of the two systems. Shortly after the continued successes of the Boers in 
the early part of the war, the favourite theories of the advantages of a 
Militia force over a Standing Army began again to be revived. ‘Their 
advocates believed that the events in South Africa had confirmed these 
views. The third phase of the campaign corrected them. It was proved 
to demonstration that the defence of a country by a Militia with warlike 
qualities may give good results on the battle-field, but from the nature of 
its organisation cannot guarantee the successful conduct of a great war. 
On the other hand, we cannot agree to the general opinion that, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties which the expansion of the forces in England 
meets with, the army sent out to South Africa was in no way fitted for 
its task. 

England landed with great rapidity on that distant theatre of war 
an army equal in numbers to those we were accustomed to see brought 
into the field in great European wars (220,000 men), and quite strong 
enough to subdue the Boers. But as regards the system of expansion of 
such an army, the test of its value is the creation of a foreign service 
army. For the idea of employing our national Militia in a foreign 
country has never yet been carried into practice with any advantage. 
Italy has had bitter experience of this. On the contrary, we see France 
setting about the establishment of a Regular Colonial Army; Holland 
has long since been furnished with one; that portion of the United 
States Army, which has been employed abroad, organised on a plan 
similar to that of the English Army; and Germany, compelled to adopt 
the principle of voluntary service in support of its colonial policy. 
When we speak, therefore, of the critical military condition of England, 
we do not refer to that of the Army engaged in South Africa, but to 
the fact that by this employment England was all but denuded of troops. 

No great difference existed in the armament of the opposing forces 
—that most important factor in the conduct of the fighting—at least, 
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none sufficient to carry with it any advantage worth mentioning to either 
side. The infantry on both sides were armed with breech-loading 
magazine rifles. The special preponderance of the English in artillery 
did not bring about that decisive advantage in battle that we are 
accustomed to expect. The want of detailed information prevents our 
forming a judgmentas to the cause of this. But the performances of the 
Boer heavy artillery, especially in action against the besieged towns and 
troops, did not come up to the expectations formed of it. The employ- 
ment of ship guns and guns of position in the open field is interesting. 

Cavalry, as we understand it, was only brought into the field by the 
British. It was its especial task to guard their flanks, and in the later 
stages of the war to carry out outflanking and enveloping offensive move- 
ments. Actual cavalry attacks were very seldom delivered, and then were 
very indecisive or very irregular. The well-known dictum that cavalry 
is powerless against infantry, unless surprised and in disorder, always 
asserted itself. On the other hand—and this is one of the most original 
of the lessons of the war—this arm distinguished itself as mounted 
infantry, as did our dragoons in the seventeenth century. 

The majority of the Boers being mounted, we can look upon their 
army, as in the main, a force of mounted infantry. 

This fact of being mounted was not only favourable to the individual 
man, but was of the greatest importance for the rapid manceuvring of 
small detachments. 

It affected the question of supply also, for each man personally 
rode away from his detachment and foraged or ‘ requisitioned” for 
himself. 

Most of the Boers capable of bearing arms join mounted, because 
after a certain period of service furloughs are granted to enable them to 
look after their farms and families, and so recoup themselves the expense 
of their outfit and equipment. The commandos are, therefore, of 
constantly varying strength. The going and coming entailed by this 
system of interchange of men would without the aid of their horses 
be quite impossible, and the Army would soon break up, notwithstanding 
the well-known fidelity and trustworthiness of the Boers. We observe 
little, however, of the great advantage which we should look for in large 
bodies of mounted troops, that is, strategical mobility. 

In the decisive days of February in this yeir (1900) we expected to 
see a concentration of the Boers against Bloemfontein while General 
Buller was held in check in Natal. It is true that after Colenso they did 
move a certain number from the Tugela and around Ladysmith, but no real 
combination against Lord Roberts was made. In April only were from 
time to time efforts made to harass the flank and rear of the British Main 
Army. 

All these facts show that we cannot look upon the Boer mounted 
infantry as a new factor changing the art of war, but that they are only 
special troops fighting in a peculiar country, which, strictly speaking, did 
not influence the conduct of the warin general, or its decisive actions in 
particular. At the same time, an exact study of the details of the war 
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could not fail to be of great use in determining the proper dismounted 
action of cavalry, as the British also brought large bodies of mounted 
infantry into the field. We miss, however, in spite of the well-known 
excellence of the British cavalry, any great performances in marching, by 
which the chief element of cavalry superiority, surprise, can alone be 
effected. 

In the much talked-of relief of Kimberley by Lieut.-General French 
with 4,000 horsemen three marches were made, the second of which, 
40 kilometres (25 miles) long, so knocked up the horses that the Cavalry 
Division had to make a day’s halt on the Modder and give up the idea of 
surprise. 

If we consider what has been said above, we see that the war in 
South Africa loses on close examination its extraordinary character, or, at 
all events, merely confirms previous experience. Nothing has transpired 
to change the accepted principles of war. This war, like all those since 
1870-71, only illustrates certain principles of action established in that 
war and in the Bohemian campaign of 1866 in such epoch-making 
manner. The place of the South African War is also to be judged by 
the same standard. 

We find many details of great interest in the Boer War which confirm 
the deductions from the Franco-German War. The Boer War again 
teaches us that the whole course of a campaign is shaped by the strategical 
idea which governs the commander in his conduct of it, and that it is 
false teaching to allow ‘‘strategy” as the especial province of the 
commander to sink to the lower level of so-called ‘‘ practical knowledge 
of war.” Von Moltke said, ‘Strategy is the application of sound 
common sense to the conduct of war.” The application of common 
sense to quantities and values is mathematics. No one ventures to 
dispute this as a science. He who does not bring common sense to bear 
upon the strategical idea can form no sure judgment in regard to this. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 

The early opening of the campaign, probably originating from 
President Kriiger in concurrence with General Joubert, is one of those 
ideas whereby we recognise great characters and acute thinkers. The 
mobilisation of its lst Army Corps at the end of September, 1899, left 
no doubt as to the intention of Great Britain to overthrow the Transvaal. 
If the Beers were to attain any success in arms, therefore, it was impera- 
tive on them to attack before the English could bring overwhelming 
forces to bear. These hoped-for successes would, it was thought, cause 
the Cape Boers to rise and friendly foreign Powers to intervene. Any 
successes which the Boers gained were due to this early opening of the 
campaign, which found the British unprepared. 

By these the Transvaal brought Great Britain into a predicament, 
of which the impression is to this day in everyone’s recollection. The 
above resolution ‘is not affected by the fact that this crisis was not 
taken advantage of by the Boers or by hostile foreign Powers, or that 
the Boers showed themselves incapable cf an offensive on a large scale, 
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and that, consequently the insurrection of the Cape Boers failed. It 
remains for all time an example of rare decision and clear perception of 
the exigency of the case, an example of what can be accomplished in this 
world, if we only know what we want and do not shrink from carrying it 
into execution. To this firm resolution is to be attributed the fact that 
the greatest Empire of the present time trembled! before a little Republic 
not more populous than a suburb of Vienna. 

But the British also took a strategic resolution that deserves full 
attention. It not only evinced a clear-sighted perception of the situation, 
but it was also the cause of the rapid and decisive change in favour of 
the British arms in the third phase of the campaign. 

Everyone remembers the critical condition of the 10,000 men with 
1,200 horses shut up in Ladysmith at the beginning of January last, while 
General Buller had definitely given up the relief of that town after the 
unfortunate combats round Spion Kop. The capitulation of General 
White was daily expected. From the beginning of the war it was 
thought that any attack on the Transvaal should be made from Port 
Natal, and aim at Pretoria, as the shortest way to strike at the heart of the 
Boer resources. Now in the middle of January we learnt that the British 
in the face of this irrefutable calculation were sending no reinforce- 
ments to General Buller, but were pushing forward bodies of troops 
successively as they arrived towards the Orange River, and had decided 
on the line Cape Town-Port Elizabeth-Bloemfontein-Pretoria as the 


main line of operations. — Field-Marshal Lord Roberts united his main 
army tar away from the hitherto decisive field of battle, to lead them 
forward on a line of operations two or three times as long as that of 
Durban-Pretoria, and against the less important body-of the hostile army. 
Yet this de n was justified not only by the result, but bv every 
lerat 
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As we know, the Boers who after their fashion trekked in small bodies 
to the theatre of war in the Orange Free State after a short furlough to 
visit their wives, in February, March, and April last year were no longer 
in a condition to carry on a powerful active defence. All the world, and 
certainly Lord Roberts, thought that the main body of the Boers would 
make a stand at Kroonstadt or on the Vaal. Nothing of the kind 
happened. Partisan warfare with many Boer successes was carried on in 
the neighbourhood at Bloemfontein, but no decisive action .was fought. 
The change of the line of operations had completely upset the Boer plan. 

The success of the British would have been great had they decisively 
defeated the Boers in Natal, as the occupation of Pretoria would have 
followed thereon most rapidly. On the other hand, had England’s last 
army met with defeat on the Tugela or in the Drakenberg mountains, 
the disaster would have been even greater. The flames of insurrection 
in Cape Colony would then have burst forth with renewed vigour. Lord 
Roberts has, therefore, by his choice of the Orange Free State as the 
theatre of war, shown remarkable intuition as a commander, or has had 
remarkable good luck, which is also as a secondary thing of much value, 
but only as secondary, for, as is well known, the wheel of fortune is ever 
round; careful strategic calculation can alone give any security for the 
future. 


THE LEADERSHIP IN BATTLE. 


The leading of the forces in action seems at first sight to be less 
interesting than the leading features of the war which we have discussed. 
We see nearly everywhere the British frontal attack. At all events, the 
Boers generally succeeded in forming front to the British attack at the 
right moment. it follows from this, as we had already deduced from the 
campaign of 1866, that defenders armed with breech-loading rifles (and a 

rove With magazine rifles) cannot be driven from a position by frontal 
attack, and that plercing the enemy’s centre is only possible at manaeuvre 
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in Russia ; that there are no regular roads, in the European sense of the 
word ; that the railways are of little value as chief means of communica- 
tion, as the rolling-stock is only calculated to provide for the needs of an 
undeveloped agricultural industry, and that these lines of communication, 
especially in the later phases of the war, were frequently endangered and 
constantly threatened by the enemy. But, however significant these 
circumstances may be, they only touch that sphere of knowledge which 
affects technical preparation before ‘he war, and the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the troops during the war—knowledge which only indirectly 
affects the scientific conduct of war. This includes the leading of the 
troops up to and in the battle. It is necessary to insist on this, for in 
these days of technical exuberance, amid the wealth of collateral 
appliances, motor tramways, cycles, war-balloons, etc., the intellectual 
aspect is apt to be lost sight of. 

In this war the peculiar character of the enemy must be considered 
before describing the leadership. The Boer is, at the outset, the ideal 
warrior which we strive, by means both skilful and strange, to create by 
discipline and training. Of his own initiative he voluntarily carries out 
that which the regular duty soldier does on compulsion. He arms him- 
self and takes his own positions; he fights on his own account, and yet 
takes part in the leading, as he voluntarily anticipates the action demanded 
by the tactical situation. His training as a horseman and rifleman is a 
personal pleisure to him. He himself provides his supplies, from which 
it follows that when large bodies are brought together each individual 
strives to overcome the difficulties of supply, whereas the duty soldier 
waits until the bread falls into his mouth. The Boer does not lose his 
lust of fighting even in misfortune, for he fights for his family, his home, 
and his political freedom. 

These very advantages carry with them, however, the defect, that 
the Boers are difficult to command in large bodies, for they either do not 
at once perceive or understand what is required of them, or often oppose 
what is ordered, not from insubordination in the strict sense of the word, 
but from a feeling that other ways of doing it, even at greater personal 
sacrifice, are preferable. Though they may work together ever so willingly, 
such troops will, speaking generally, manceuvre slowly, and be difficult to 
use for complicated operations. Indeed, one may say they are only useful 
for the simplest form of fighting—the defence. 

The failure of the inyestments of such primitively fortified places as 
Mafeking and Kimberley shows that the Boers are unsuitable for regular 
attack. 

As their commanders’ tactical skill, speaking generally, does not rise 
much above the instincts of the masses, so manceuvres which demand 
concentrated striking power and which seek success in bold rapidity and 
superiority in execution are impracticable. The so-called ‘‘ mobility” of 
the Boers is only of account in guerilla warfare. In movements on a 
large scale it is not perceptible. 

The characteristics of the British troops are very opposite to those 
s:etched above. The object of the war is a matter of indifference to the 
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great mass of the Army. “That Army is very unequal in its training and 
no resolution or personal qualities can improve this. It exhibits only in 
a small degree the merits of the British nation. As regards supply, the 
men are very exacting and disinclined to help themselves. On the other 
hand, these troops have excellent officers, penetrated with the idea of 
England’s invincible greatness and possessed of a reckless daring brought 
about and nourished by a spirit of adventure. It is, however, a question 
whether the training and skill in command of these officers are, especially 
as regards the infantry, on a level with their moral excellence. The 
result is, that the men are led and follow with a courage that is without 
any tactical prudence, and, in spite of a fearful sacrifice of officers, the 
objective is still unattained. This was shown in nearly all the battles ; 
the troops failed in their attempts after losses, from 3 to 6 per cent. among 
the men, but 12 to 30 per cent. of officers. 


A NATIONAL ARMY AND A PROFESSIONAL ARMY. 


The character of the opposing forces, the ‘‘ Nation in Arms” on one 
side and paid troops on the other, offered opportunities for a comparison 
of the two systems. Shortly after the continued successes of the Boers in - 
the early part of the war, the favourite theories of the advantages of a 
Militia force over a Standing Army began again to be revived. Their 
advocates believed that the events in South Africa had confirmed these 
views. The third phase of the campaign corrected them. It was proved 
to demonstration that the defence of a country by a Militia with warlike 
qualities may give good results on the battle-field, but from the nature of 
its organisation cannot guarantee the successful conduct of a great war. 
On the other hand, we cannot agree to the general opinion that, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties which the expansion of the forces in England 
meets with, the army sent out to South Africa was in no way fitted for 
its task. 

England landed with great rapidity on that distant theatre of war 
an army equal in numbers to those we were accustomed to see brought 
into the field in great European wars (220,000 men), and quite strong 
enough to subdue the Boers. But as regards the system of expansion of 
such an army, the test of its value is the creation of a foreign service 
army. For-.the idea of employing our national Militia in a foreign 
country has never yet been carried into practice with any advantage. 
Italy has had bitter experience of this. On the contrary, we see France 
setting about the establishment of a Regular Colonial Army; Holland 
has long since been furnished with one; that portion of the United 
States Army, which has been employed abroad, organised on a plan 
similar to that of the English Army; and Germany, compelled to adopt 
the principle of voluntary service in support of its colonial policy. 
When we speak, therefore, of the critical military condition of England, 
we do not refer to that of the Army engaged in South Africa, but to 
the fact that by this employment England was all but denuded of troops. 

No great difference existed in the armament of the opposing forces 
—that most important factor in the conduct of the fighting—at least, 
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none sufficient to carry with it any advantage worth mentioning to either 
side. The infantry on both sides were armed with breech-loading 
magazine rifles. The special preponderance of the English in artillery 
did not bring about that decisive advantage in battle that we are 
accustomed to expect. The want of detailed information prevents our 
forming a judgmentas to the cause of this. But the performances of the 
Boer heavy artillery, especially in action against the besieged towns and 
troops, did not come up to the expectations formed of it. The employ- 
ment of ship guns and guns of position in the open field is interesting. 

Cavalry, as we understand it, was only brought into the field by the 
British. It was its especial task to guard their flanks, and in the later 
stages of the war to carry out outflanking and enveloping offensive move- 
ments. Actual cavalry attacks were very seldom delivered, and then were 
very indecisive or very irregular. The well-known dictum that cavalry 
is powerless against infantry, unless surprised and in disorder, always 
asserted itself. On the other hand—and this is one of the most original 
of the lessons of the war—this arm distinguished itself as mounted 
infantry, as did our dragoons in the seventeenth century. 

The majority of the Boers being mounted, we can look upon their 
army, as in the mam, a force of mounted infantry. 

This fact of being mounted was not only favourable to the individual 
man, but was of the greatest importance for the rapid manceuvring of 
small detachments. 

It affected the question of supply also, for each man personally 
rode away from his detachment and foraged or “ requisitioned” for 
himself. 

Most of the Boers capable of bearing arms join mounted, because 
after a certain period of service furloughs are granted to enable them to 
look after their farms and families, and so recoup themselves the expense 
of their outfit and equipment. The commandos are, therefore, of 
constantly varying strength. The going and coming entailed by this 
system of interchange of men would without the aid of their horses 
be quite impossible, and the Army would soon break up, notwithstanding 
the well-known fidelity and trustworthiness of the Boers. We observe 
little, however, of the great advantage which we should look for in large 
bodies of mounted troops, that is, strategical mobility. 

In the decisive days of February in this year (1900) we expected to 
see a concentration of the Boers against Bloemfontein while General 
Buller was held in check in Natal. It is true that after Colenso they did 
move a certain number from the Tugela and around Ladysmith, but no real 
combination against Lord Roberts was made. In April only were from 
time to time efforts made to harass the flank and rear of the British Main 
Army. 

All these facts show that we cannot look upon the Boer mounted 
infantry as a new factor changing the art of war, but that they are only 
special troops fighting in a peculiar country, which, strictly speaking, did 
not influence the conduct of the warin general, or its decisive actions in 
particular. At the same time, an exact study of the details of the war 
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could not fail to be of great use in determining the proper dismounted 
action of cavalry, as the British also brought large bodies of mounted 
infantry into the field. We miss, however, in spite of the well-known 
excellence of the British cavalry, any great performances in marching, by 
which the chief element of cavalry superiority, surprise, can alone be 
effected. 

In the much talked-of relief of Kimberley by Lieut.-General French 
with 4,000 horsemen three marches were made, the second of which, 
40 kilometres (25 miles) long, so knocked up the horses that the Cavalry 
Division had to make a day’s halt on the Modder and give up the idea of 
surprise. : 

If we consider what has been said above, we see that the war in 
South Africa loses on close examination its extraordinary character, or, at 
all events, merely confirms previous experience. Nothing has transpired 
to change the accepted principles of war. This war, like all those since 
1870-71, only illustrates certain principles of action established in that 
war and in the Bohemian campaign of 1866 in such epoch-making 
manner, The place of the South African War is also to be judged by 
the same standard. 

We find many details of great interest in the Boer War which confirm 
the deductions from the Franco-German War. The Boer War again 
teaches us that the whole course of a campaign is shaped by the strategical 
idea which governs the commander in his conduct of it, and that it is 
false teaching to allow ‘‘strategy” as the especial province of the 
commander to sink to the lower level of so-called ‘‘ practical knowledge 
of war.” Von Moltke said, ‘‘ Strategy is the application of sound 
common sense to the conduct of war.” The application of common 
sense to quantities and values is mathematics. No one ventures to 
dispute this as a science. He who does not bring common sense to bear 
upon the strategical idea can form no sure judgment in regard to this. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 

The early opening of the campaign, probably originating from 
President Kriiger in concurrence with General Joubert, is one of those 
ideas whereby we recognise great characters and acute thinkers. The 
mobilisation of its lst Army Corps at the end of September, 1899, left 
no doubt as to the intention of Great Britain to overthrow the Transvaal. 
If the Boers were to attain any success in arms, therefore, it was impera- 
tive on them to attack before the English could bring overwhelming 
forces to bear. These hoped-for successes would, it was thought, cause 
the Cape Boers to rise and friendly foreign Powers to intervene. Any 
successes which the Boers gained were due to this early opening of the 
campaign, which found the British unprepared. 

By these the Transvaal brought Great Britain into a predicament, 
of which the impression is to this day in everyone’s recollection. The 
above resolution is not affected by the fact that this crisis was not 
taken advantage of by the Boers or by hostile foreign Powers, or that 
the Boers showed themselves incapable of an offensive on a large scale, 
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and that, consequently the insurrection of the Cape Boers failed. It 
remains for all time an example of rare decision and clear perception of 
the exigency of the case, an example of what can be accomplished in this 
world, if we only know what we want and do not shrink from carrying it 
into execution. To this firm resolution is to be attributed the fact that 
the greatest Empire of the present time trembled’ before a little Republic 
not more populous than a suburb of Vienna. 

But the British also took a strategic resolution that deserves full 
attention. It not only evinced a clear-sighted perception of the situation, 
but it was also the cause of the rapid and decisive change in favour of 
the British arms in the third phase of the campaign. 

Everyone remembers the critical condition of the 10,000 men with 
1,200 horses shut up in Ladysmith at the beginning of January last, while 
General Buller had definitely given up the relief of that town after the 
unfortunate combats round Spion Kop. The capitulation of General 
White was daily expected. From the beginning of the war it was 
thought that any attack on the Transvaal should be made from Port 
Natal, and aim at Pretoria, as the shortest way to strike at the heart of the 
Boer resources. Now in the middle of January we learnt that the British 
in the face of this irrefutable calculation were sending no reinforce- 
ments to General Buller, but were pushing forward bodies of troops 
successively as they arrived towards the Orange River, and had decided 
on the line Cape Town-Port Elizabeth-Bloemfontein-Pretoria as the 
main line of operations. Field-Marshal Lord Roberts united his main 
army far away from the hitherto decisive field of battle, to lead them 
forward on a line of operations two or three times as long as that of 
Durban-Pretoria, and against the less important body of the hostile army. 
Yet this decision was justified not only by the result, but by every 
consideration. 

Lord Roberts, like the rest of the world, must have suffered from the 
depression caused by the continued British defeats. It must have seemed 
to him, therefore, of the greatest importance to restore the self-con- 
fidence of the British troops. There was no certainty that this would 
be regained on the Tugela against the main body of the Boers, even 
with overwhelming numbers. The nature of the country there was 
favourable to the Boers and their fighting methods. They had every- 
where entrenched themselves. A victorious advance even of the British 
would carry them forward into the mountain range of the Drakenberg. 
It was, moreover, to be expected that the Boers of both Republics would 
hasten with every exertion to the support of Joubert’s force immediately 
they heard of the concentration of the main British Army in Natal. His 
invasion of the Orange Free State offered no such disadvantages. On 
the contrary, it offered many decided advantages. Above all, the main 
army in its advance covered the Cape Colony, which prevented the 
insurrection of the Cape Dutch in support of the Boers. Success 
against the weak forces of the Boers in the west was also reckoned on. 





1 Is not this a little exaggerated ?—TRANSLATOR. 
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As we know, the Boers who after their fashion trekked in small bodies 
to the theatre of war in the Orange Free State after a short furlough to 
visit their wives, in February, March, and April last year were no longer 
in a condition to carry on a powerful active defence. All the world, and 
certainly Lord Roberts, thought that the main body of the Boers would 
make a stand at Kroonstadt or on the Vaal. Nothing of the kind 
happened. Partisan warfare with many Boer successes was carried on in 
the neighbourhood at Bloemfontein, but no decisive action was fought. 
The change of the line of operations had completely upset the Boer plan. 

The success of the British would have been great had they decisively 
defeated the Boers in Natal, as the occupation of Pretoria would have 
followed thereon most rapidly. On the other hand, had England’s last 
army met with defeat on the Tugela or in the Drakenberg mountains, 
the disaster would have been even greater. The flames of insurrection 
in Cape Colony would then have burst forth with renewed vigour. Lord 
Roberts has, therefore, by his choice of the Orange Free State as the 
theatre of war, shown remarkable intuition as a commander, or has had 
remarkable good luck, which is also as a secondary thing of much value, 
but only as secondary, for, as is well known, the wheel of fortune is ever 
round; careful strategic calculation can alone give any security for the 
future. 


THe LEADERSHIP IN BATTLE. 


The leading of the forces in action seems at first sight to be less 
interesting than the leading features of the war which we have discussed. 
We see nearly everywhere the British frontal attack. At all events, the 
Boers generally succeeded in forming front to the British attack at the 
right moment. It follows from this, as we had already deduced from the 
campaign of 1866, that defenders armed with breech-loading rifles (and a 
fortiori with magazine rifles) cannot be driven from a position by frontal 
attack, and that piercing the enemy’s centre is only possible at manceuvres. 

The consciousness of this inability to break the enemy’s front was 
strongly impressed on public opinion by Councillor von Bloch (who is 
said to be the originator of the Hague Peace Conference), by his having 
subtly proved that war is now impossible, because both sides would 
temain on the defensive, and so no encounters take place. Bloch will, 
perhaps, have changed his opinions since then. For professional military 
men these battles have shown that now, as heretofore, the problem of 
infantry attack is the most important and the most difficult in the training 
and leading of the troops; that, in fact, everything turns on infantry attack, 
especially the effect of the auxiliary arms; that the value of its infantry is 
the measure of the worth of an army; that the excellence of an infantry 
may determine the fate of States and nations ; that by the side of the great 
question ‘“‘ What can its infantry achieve in attack?” all other questions 
concerning an Army are collateral and of little importance. 

Although this war, like others, teaches us that all frontal attacks must 
be accompanied by simultaneous flank attacks, it reminds us also that 

_every infantry attack, except that of the extreme outer flank of an envelop- 
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ing force, must partake of the character of frontal attack, because it is met 
by a portion of the enemy’s force, either previously drawn up to resist it, 
or suddenly brought up to do so. This being the case, the essence 
of infantry tactics will always be how to devise and carry out successful 
frontal attack. 

The most prominent tacticians of the day have busied themselves 
with this problem, which is now, as heretofore, one of the most important 
questions for the Army. 

I will, for reasons stated in the preamble, abstain from criticising the 
English method of infantry attack, in order to turn to the contemplation 
of the character of the leadership in general. The character of the 
battle of Colenso is typical. It was fought on the 15th December, 1899. 
When we read the dispositions for the advance made by Lieut.-General 
Clery, the Divisional Commander, they seem on the whole at first sight 
suitable enough, and their author may have thought such a thing asa 
repulse impossible. In these dispositions the one idea seems to have 
been to bring the force in the best arranged order in échelon to bear 
against the enemy. Everything that technically the staff could wish 
seems provided for. The dispositions of Generals Methuen and Gatacre 
for their disastrous actions, as far as they are known, do not at first sight 
appear defective. If we, however, examine them closer, and do not content 
ourselves with the mere technical arrangements, we seek in vain for the 
tactical idea which should not only lead the troops into the fight, but 
guide them through it to victory; and that is, after all, the chief object of 
the disposition of the troops in the first line. 

In these a distinct tactical idea which is to bring about the desired 
victory should take into donsideration possible contingencies. This idea 
generally finds expression either in the distribution of the troops to carry 
it out, or in the direction given to the attack with regard to the enemy’s 
known positions in the arrangements for surprise, etc. 

Battles should not be fought unless there is hope of victory, and 
even in peace manceuvres no violence should be done to strategical 
feelings by hopeless engagements. 

Several causes seem to have contributed to the omission in their 
engagements of this leading tactical idea by the British commanders. 
The chief cause probably was, that the British troops were accustomed to 
fight inferior and worse-armed opponents, whom they could with their 
better weapons and superior moral easily overwhelm. 

Their defeats in the previous Boer War (1881) were on so small a 
scale, that they were hardly to be taken as warnings by the large forces 
(Brigades and Divisions) now brought into action. The British officer 
has now become reckless, owing to his constant wars and life of adventure 
in all lands, and inclined to solve all tactical questions by ?audace, toujours 
l’audace. This character is kept up by the “sport,” which overrules 
everything in England. This, with all its practical advantages, has the 
defect of leading to the under-estimation of brain power. 

Such victories as Tel-el-Kebir in 1882, where the whole Egyptian 
army fled before the unprepared assault with the bayonet of a British 
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force, are not without their disadvantages. He who has once felt 
the passion of the shout of victory, thinks he can repeat it until an 
unlooked-for repulse comes. Now, according to all accounts, the 
manceuvres in England are carried out in a cut-and-dried manner. 
There is generally a pretty spectacle without any tactical idea, ending with 
a bayonet attack en masse. A thorough tactical training of the troops 
penetrating the minds of officers of all ranks does not exist. Nor is it 
possible, for the troops in Great Britain are not allowed to move across 
country. Under these circumstances, the leaders place their confidence 
not in the tactical ability, but in the moral of their troops. To allow 
reliance on this to predominate is the first step towards defeat. It 
certainly is one of the chief duties of the leaders of an Army to raise its 
moral by discipline, by promoting patriotism, and by praiseworthy care 
for the well-being of the men; but to rely on this alone isa capital crime 
ina commander. He who reckons upon the courage of his men is only 
too much inclined to neglect in leading them, that which secures victory. 
There is nothing easier than to base success upon courage only. We 
can thus avoid all study in peace and war. The result is, as with the 
British, immense loss in officers without attaining the objective. The 
whole training of an Army in peace, and its conduct in war, should aim 
at gaining the object fought for with such a minimum of loss that would 
show that it was not necessary for the officers to unduly expose themselves 
to get the men to do their duty. The best way to do this is to let the 
conduct of each fight be penetrated with a tactical idea which shall 
organise victory. Then the troops will fight with less loss, and, between 
officers and men, that bond of mutual confidence be ratified, which is the 
surest guarantee of victory. 

The second part of the war showed that this mutual confidence was 
already shaken, for we see actions in which the troops cannot be got to 
advance after a loss of only 3 to 9 per cent.; or, indeed, as at Stormberg 
(10th December), Magersfontein (11th December), and Colenso’ (15th 
December), take to flight. 

Nothing is more often exaggerated than bravery. Military history 
shows that it is not to be conjured up by mere words, and that in most 
cases those that have calculated on it as a certainty have reckoned without 
their host. Ifa nation is morally healthy, if its politics are sound, if 
everything has been done for the training of its troops, bravery will 
follow of itself in time of need without being conjured up. 


GUERILLA WARFARE. 

In no war has, probably, guerilla warfare played so prominent a part 
as in that under discussion. If we cast a glance over these small events, 
we see the English at a great disadvantage. Such few details as we 
possess show so far similar occurrences to those in the larger actions. 
The subordinate commanders neglected the ordinary precautions which of 
themselves ensure success. The British always march by the best roads, 





1 The withdrawal of Sir R. Buller’s force from the Tugela can hardly be 
described as a flight. —TRANSLATOR. 
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avoid sending out scouts and flanking detachments, bivouac in unfavour- 
able positions, and so forth. If the enemy is met with he is attacked 
without ceremony and generally without success. This indicates 
the want of thorough tactical training of the British officer, which must, 
in order to bear fruit in higher spheres, begin with those of lower rank. 
This war teaches us that there is no better training for young officers than 
this partisan warfare, and, in practical exercises, imitating it. It is the 
province of young officers of infantry and cavalry. 

Certainly staff. colleges, staff rides, and the larger manceuvres 
are of importance for the training of tactical intelligence and the 
forming of quick decisions; but school knowledge and book know- 
ledge can never replace practical exercises, and it is generally too late to 
acquire the habit of rapid and correct tactical decision if the opportunity 
for this only comes when an officer is a senior captain or major. You 
can never begin too early the practice of forming the tactical judgment ; 
and so it is with the half-company and section leaders with, in all cases, 
an opposing force, that these independent exercises must commence. 

Petty warfare, with its thousands of varied problems, which subalterns, 
cadets, and non-commissioned officers are compelled to solve on 
encountering the enemy in ambushes, surprises, skirmishes, etc., teaches 
them to think with hitherto unexercised powers of mind. 

By such exercises is the young officer raised above the dead level of 
his ordinary duty. He also becomes disciplined, and it will no longer be 
said of him, as in the epic ‘‘ Die vier Jahreszeiten ” :— 

“ Lieutenants only now we chide, 
Because instruction they deride.” 

These young men will then themselves have experienced that it is 
not so easy to judge whether an independent commander should move 
right or left, should attack, or should act on the defensive, etc. 

But a laudable ambition on the part of any body of troops to come 
to correct tactical decisions demands, even at manoeuvres, a correct 
method of discussing the measures taken. If the English leaders usually 
acted in a mechanical way and did not embody anything on their dis- 
positions and orders which would indicate a leading tactical idea, it is 
chiefly because at their tactical training no instructive criticism is made.’ 
This alone compels all leaders to improve their tactical judgment. No 
one, from the highest to the lowest should leave the manceuvre ground 
without learning from the Umpire whether the commanders of the forces 
have handled their troops correctly, and if not, what would have been a 
better way of doing so. 

It is of no consequence whether this judgment is always correct or 
not. The fact that it has caused the Umpire to think it out, and the 
commanders to ponder over the situation, awakens in the Army an interest 
in the essential part of the training. Troops are only too easily disposed 
to give themselves up to mere drill. People may complain as much as 
they like about the constant worries of the Service ; the most troublesome 


' As a matter of fact, criticisms are made after all manceuvres.— TRANSLATOR. 
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duty, and the one most constantly shirked, is that of thinking. It is, in 
truth, the most difficult of all. 

When I said that the dispositions of the British commanders 
generally omitted any indication of the tactical idea, which could lead to 
victory, I must qualify that by explaining that in several actions such an 
idea was embodied in the form of night marches, to be followed by night 
attacks, indicating therefore the idea of surprise. 

Buller, Gatacre, Methuen, even Lord Roberts, made use of this. We 
cannot, however, say with advantage, for not one of these night attacks 
succeeded. Some, indeed, ended in the rout of the attackers, as at 
Stormberg and Magersfontein. 

These events confirm the old military adage that night attacks 
require extreme caution. In petty warfare, with small affairs of detach- 
ments, down to the strength of a couple of companies of infantry or 
troops of cavalry, no risk is run, for such small bodies are always well in 
hand, and can easily be moved or withdrawn from attack. But, with a 
battalion or a complete squadron even, friction often arises if the troops 
are not in every way exceptionally qualified. The morai of the troops is 
of primary importance; while fairly disciplined troops may do their duty 
by day, by night all their defects are revealed; officers lose their con- 
trol over them, and the bonds of discipline are broken on encountering 
the foe. 

An error which may fatally affect even the best of troops by night is 
the wide-spread idea that they can march and fight in the same formation 
by night as by day. We see this mistake made by the English also, for 
they march to the night attack at Stormberg with their advanced guard 
pushed forward as by day. This advanced party loses its way, and the 
main body instead of effecting a surprise, is itself surprised, coming 
unexpectedly upon the enemy in position. Result: the flight of the men 
after the first few shots'—all occurrences which would not have happened 
by day. The habit of working by night as by day is the fruit of the 
absence of criticism of field operations alluded to above. 

People accustomed to keen criticism would see at once without 
special instructions the necessity of operating quite differently by night. 


THE RE-ACTION OF THE BoER War. 


Herewith I have reached the end of my retrospect, and I think I 
have left nothing untouched which will repay detailed study. What 
effects us, however, is the re-action this war is likely to cause in the 
recruiting systems of the European Powers. In order to subdue the 
Boers, England had to make greater exertions than at any previous period 
of her history. Never before has Great Britain placed troops in the field 
so rapidly, and in such large numbers, or has overcome at enormous cost 
such unexpected difficulties in reinforcing them. To-day Great Britain, 
which was so terribly shaken eight months ago, is more self-confident 
than ever. This shock and this self-confidence require some explanation, 





' This is hardly a fair statement of what occurred.—TRANSLATOR. 
VOL. XLV. D 
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when we consider the comparative insignificance of the defeated 
opponents. 

The shock to Great Britain was not so much the effect of the early 
defeats as of the impressive fact that this pigmy opponent had caused 
England’s energies to be strained to the uttermost, that the mother 
country was exhausted to the point of defencelessness, and that its safety 
rested on its fleet alone. When in the spring of this year an English 
fleet displayed itself in demonstrative fashion in our harbours, the 
recollection of those days in 1805 forcibly arose in our mind. Those 
days when Napoleon encamped his Army at Boulogne, and English 
policy succeeded in diverting the storm which was gathering on its coast 
in the direction of Austria. 

Might Great Britain repeat this performance ? 

England’s assurance has much increased owing to the conduct of her 
Colonies in this war. ‘‘ How so,” is asked; ‘‘ what have the Colonies 
done ?” Certainly they have only furnished some thousands of Volunteers. 
It is, however, not the numbers they sent, but the fact that they sent 
any at all that England is proud of. For before the Boer War 
it was a question whether Canada, and especially Australia, would 
not take the first opportunity of shaking themselves loose from 
the mother country. It is a very important and _ favourable 
circumstance for England that there is no danger of this in the 
immediate future. Without enquiring further into the motives of over- 
whelming financial nature which have influenced the Colonies, it must be 
allowed that England feels herself more powerful than ever as a great 
Federal and Imperial Power, a feeling to which Chamberlain has given 
unmistakable expression. The retrogression from a military point of 
view is obvious. During the time of the great distress at the end of 
1899, as often on former occasions, the necessity and desire for Army 
Reform were clearly made manifest in England. 

Now after the re-establishment of the national confidence it does not 
require any preternatural insight to prophesy what England will do. 
Simply nothing! The same as it did after the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, 
the Afghan War, in spite of similar manifestations—nothing! A nation 
like the British is too deeply imbued with its political constitution, especially 
in itsrelation to the Army, to change its character. Minor collateral changes 
there may be, but there will be no thought of conscription. 

When we contemplate the perturbation of the political world, brought 
about, seemingly, by the Imperialism of the Anglo-Saxon race ; when we 
note that the war in South Africa revealed, as a sudden flash of lightning 
illuminates a dark night, the hatred of Great Britain by all but the Anglo- 
Saxon people, then England, as a world Power, supported solely by its 
fleet, stands out in its proper perspective. 








TO INDIA: 
MILITARY, STATISTICAL, AND STRATEGICAL 
SKETCH.—PLAN OF FUTURE CAMPAIGN, 
Translated from the Russian of B. T. LeBepev, 

By Lieutenant H. C. HOLMAN, 16th Bengal Cavatry. 


[For ‘Introduction, First Campaign and Seizure of Herat,’ see 
JournaLs for November and December, 1899, and January, 1900. | 





‘‘The more powerful Russia becomes in Central Asia, the 
weaker does England become in India, and, consequently, 
the more amenable in Europe.”-—A. Sobolev. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE SECOND CAMPAIGN.—THE ADVANCE TO KANDAHAR AND KABUL, 
OBJECTIVE AND GENERAL PLAN. 





Our next step, after the occupation of Herat, will be the seizure of 
Kandahar and Kabul. We can take this step after a greater or lesser 
interval of time. In all probability, however, the English themselves will 
force us to take it. The only difference will lie in the lesser or greater 
difficulties in the matter of supply ; but it will be quite possible to carry 
out our advance to the said points. The objective of this campaign 
will be the establishment of an intermediate base for the further advance 
to the Indus. 

Baber well knew, when drawing up his project for the conquest of the 
great Indian monarchy, the absolute necessity for the complete subjugation 
of Afghanistan, which forms in itself the natural base for a campaign 
against India. He consequently conducted a series of expeditions, and 
reduced the Afghan mountain tribes to submission. The roads leading 
into India cross Afghanistan. It would be risky to calculate on the 
peaceful intentions of the:-Ameer and the Afghans; the most we can 
look to is that they should receive the English with as much hostility as 
they show us. We are of opinion that we should firmly establish 
ourselves in Afghanistan. This can be done in two ways: by conquering 
the country, or by concluding a treaty with the Ameer, one of the con- 
ditions being a temporary occupation by our troops of his kingdom. 

The subjugation of Afghanistan would be a most difficult matter. It 
would be a repetition of the conquest of the Caucasus, but in more 
disadvantageous circumstances, because the English would provide our 

‘foes with the latest armament, and with instructors. 
D2 
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On the other hand, if Russia did not subdue Afghanistan, but acted 
in alliance with her, she would, after incurring enormous expenses, have 
to be content with the desire to inflict damage on the English. The 
conquest of Afghanistan would free our hands, and give us the oppor- 
tunity of changing the map of that country in such a manner as to enable 
us to continually hold the sword of Damocles over England, and bring us 
other solid advantages which would repay the enormous expenditure 
entailed on Russia, should she decide upon undertaking a campaign in 
India. We are, in fact, bound to come in actual contact with the latter. 
After taking the Herat and Kandahar provinces from Afghanistan, and 
British Baluchistan and Scinde from the English, we should become 
India’s immediate neighbour. From our new position we could force 
Great Britain to value our friendship and forswear her aggressive policy 
towards Russia. India’s prosperity would be shattered, because she 
would have to increase her armed strength, which would mean higher 
taxation, causing the people, who already feel the yoke almost beyond 
endurance, to show ever-increasing discontent. Moreover, by the an- 
nexation of the said provinces, and the connection of the Trans- 
Caspian Railway with the railway system of India, we should be placed in 
a position to command the route by which the whole land trade between 
Europe and Asia would be carried on. Russia would also gain access to 
an ice-free sea. 

Colonel M. L. Bell writes, in his “‘ Defence of India ”?!:—“ It is easy to 
picture what would happen if the Persian Gulf fell into the hands of a 
great Power with interests antagonistic to those of Great Britain. From 
this gulf, which is open and safe for navigation all the year round, leads 
a direct water route by two navigable, or almost navigable, rivers, into the 
inland provinces of Asiatic Turkey, and the Caucasus. Along these 
navigable routes, as well as by the railways, which would be constructed, 
would be conveyed the great bulk of India’s products, destined for 
Europe. This would mean the ruin of our merchant fleet and trade. 

Arsenals and docks would be constructed at the mouths of the rivers 
Karun and Shat-el-Arab. The Island of Kishm would be fortified and 
would constitute, with the aid of an ironclad and torpedo fleet, a new 
Sevastopol, the powerful significance of which it would be impossible to 
destroy.” 

Let us now turn to,the other way of establishing ourselves in 
Afghanistan—an alliance with the latter on certain conditions. These 
conditions should be laid before the Ameer in the form of an ultimatum, 
and should be as follows :— 

a. The occupation by Russian garrisons of the most important 
points in the country. 

b. The co-operation of the Afghan troops and peoples. 

c. Consent to the separation from Afghanistan of the Herat and 
Kandahar provinces. 





Vol. XXXIV. (No. 154) JouRNAL of the Royal United Service Institution. 
Colonel Mark Lever Bell’s ‘*‘ The Defence of India and its Imperial Aspect.” 
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In return we might prdmise :-— 
a. The extension of the frontiers of Afghanistan straight away to 
the Indus. 
6. A guarantee for the complete independence of Afghanistan." 


¢. A certain money subsidy to the Ameer. 


* Should these conditions be rejected, Afghanistan should be con- 
quered, and the Ameer deprived of his throne. 

Should the Ameer accept these conditions, it is evident that such an 
alliance would be more advantageous than the conquest of Afghanistan, 
for the resources of the latter would then be all for us, and at our back, 
and not against us. It is not very probable that an alliance would be 
concluded on such terms; unless a knowledge of his weakness, and 
the impossibility of struggling with the power of Russia, combined with 
his personal interests—the maintenance of the throne—induced the 
Ameer to accept the ultimatum. 

' The General Plan of Advance. Second Campaign.,—The objective of 
this campaign would be the shortening of our line of operations for a 
further advance to the Indus, by the construction of an intermediate base 
on the line Kandahar-Kabul. As we have already pointed out, the best 
route to the Indus is considered to lie through Herat and Kandahar. 
It passes, moreover, through provinces which it would be desirable, in the 
future, to annex to Russia. A movement by this route would, therefore, 
give us the possibility of practically dominating these provinces, even 
before the conclusion of the war. The one weak point of this route, or, 
more strictly speaking, of its prolongation to the Indus, is its proximity 
to the sea, which exposes it to blows delivered from the latter. 


The other, a far more difficult, route lies though lofty mountains and 
leads from the Turkestan military district to the capital of the hostile 
country, wé@ Mazar-i-Sherif and Bamian. 


Kabul is important, not only as a capital, but also as the third angle 
in the triangle of fortresses (Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul) which encloses 
the principal portion of Afghanistan. The occupation of these points 
would enable us to dominate the whole country, and might induce 
the Ameer to submit to our demands. By advancing in the two in- 
dicated directions and occupying Kandahar and Kabul, we should 
broaden our base for a further advance, and so gain freedom of action. 
Thus, from what we have shown, our main forces would move to Kandahar, 





1 The independence of Afghanistan, which would have our possessions on three 
sides of it, would prove quite nominal, and would not impede our further enterprises 
in Central and Southern Asia. 

?In formulating a plan for the second campaign, we make the assumption that 
England, not reconciled to the seizure by us of Herat, declares war, and compels 
us, by operations on the sea, to undertake a further advance towards her frontiers. 
We take this situation as being the most difficult, because the organisation of our 
rear might not be complete. 


8 May be in alliance with us, but will, in any case, be highly unreliable. . 
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via Herat; whilst a subsidiary route would lie through Mazar-i-Sherif and 
Bamian, to Kabul. 

Besides the routes we have mentioned, there are others which might 
be used for auxiliary movements, ¢.g., those leading from the Turkestan 
military district vé@ Badakshan and the Pamirs, vd the Hindoo Koosh 
to Chitral or Gilgit, and those leading from the Trans-Caspian district 
across Khorasan, Seistan, and British Baluchistan, to avoid the defensive 
positions at Quetta. All the routes to Chitral and Gilgit wé@ the Hindoo 
Koosh are remarkable for their serious, though not insurmountable, 
natural difficulties... Small columns could doubtless be directetl on the 
above-mentioned points to create a diversion. The easiest route crosses 
Badakshan. 

The object of a movement to the frontiers of Chitral, Yasin, Kanjut, 
and Kashmir, in all of which countries we should be received with 
sympathy, would be to throw some sparks amongst tribes which are always 
ready to take up arms. The appearance of even a small detachment of 
ours on the frontiers of Kashmir would not only compel the English to 
renounce any thought of using the Kashmir troops, but would also make 
it necessary to reinforce them for fear of a rising. This would mean 
weakening the strength of the main field army very considerably. The 
rising in Kanjut may be taken as an example of the readiness of the people 
living on the southern slopes of the Hindoo Koosh to be moved by the 
slightest sign from us. This is what Knight says on the subject in his 
book ‘‘Where Three Empires Meet” :—‘‘Gromchevski crossed the 
Hindoo Koosh with a small party of Cossacks. The appearance of the 
Russian officers amongst the mountaineers of those parts was sufficient 
to induce the latter to believe that the White Tsar intended to support 
them in their struggle with the British, so they took up arms.” 

The JZail discussed the question as to what would happen if the 
frontier tribes took the part of aggressors, as they have done more than 
once before. ‘‘ Intoxicated with the hopes of future plunder, they would 
swarm, with the advanced Cossacks, against the British line of 
communications. What would then be the force required to stem this 
torrent, compared with the handful of men who had set it in motion? It 
would matter little to the Russians if they failed in their enterprise ; if they 
succeeded, the threat against the communications of the English Army 
would place the Russians in an exceedingly advantageous position.” 

We have still to mention the line of operations across Khorasan 
and Seistan. An advance over it by a small force would lighten the task. 
of the main forces advancing on Kandahar, and secure their flank and 
rear from an enveloping movement from the south. Thus, the advance 
to the frontiers of India should be carried out by several lines of operations, 
the chief of which would lead from Herat to Kandahar. 

In our opinion, the campaign to the frontiers of India should be 
carried out exclusively by Regular troops. The employment of Turko- 





1 In support of this may be quoted the expeditions of Colonel Ionov and 
General Abramov. 
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mans and Kirghiz would mgan laying waste the country over which we 
should have to move, and would stir up against us the hatred of the 
people who suffered from their outrages and plundering.’ 

What are the forces which we should use on these lines of 
operations ? 

After considering the relative importance of the lines, and the 
forces which the English could bring against us, we consider the 
following absolutely necessary” :— 

1. To reinforce the troops concentrated at Herat by five 
divisions from the Caucasus or European Russia. 

2. To form the Kandahar field force out of two infantry divisions, 
two Caucasian brigades, and the Third Rifle Brigade. 

3. To have a reserve of three infantry divisions to support the 
Kandahar force, in the event of the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from England, or of any kind of reverse, and also 
to secure the rear. 

4, To form the Kabul field force and the detachments 
directed against Chitral and Gilgit out of troops in the 
Turkestan military district, reinforced by the Fourth Rifle 
Brigade, a small number of troops from the Omsk 
military district, and some mountain batteries from 
European Russia. The Turkestan rifle and line brigades 
would return, after leaving Herat, wd@ Kala-Nao, Bala 
Murghab, Maimana, and Shibir Khan, to Mazar-i-Sherif, 
where they would unite with the Kabul field force. 


The Kandahar Field Force and its Reserves. 
The Kandahar field force would consist of:— 
56 infantry battalions. 
26 batteries. 
26 squadrons. 
1 sapper battalion. 


Total strength, exclusive of departmental services, 68,000 men and 
204 guns.* ‘ 








1 In Skobolev's plan of 1878 we find :—‘‘ We should throw a mass of Asiatic 
cavalry into India as an advanced guard. Their motto would be ‘ Blood and 
plunder.’ We should thus revive the times of Tamerlane.” 


2 On the assumption that war is declared immediately Herat is occupied. 


* The Caucasian Grenadier Division, with its artillery. 
The 21st Caucasian Infantry Division, with its artillery. 
Two Trans-Caspian Brigades 
Two Caspian Brigades 
Third Rifle Brigade j 
First Brigade of Caucasian Cavalry Division. 
Trans-Caspian Cossack Cavalry Brigade. 

The Irregular ‘Turkoman Cavalry Division. 

Trans-Caspian Sapper Battalion. 

Two batteries of the 7th Artillery (Mortar) Regiment. 


with their artillery. 


9 ae enn 
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The reserve for the Kandahar field force would consist of :-— 
48 battalions of infantry. 
20 batteries. 
24 squadrons. 
1 sapper battalion. 

Total strength, exclusive of departmental services, 57,000 men and 
156 guns.’ These reserve troops would be entirely under the control of 
the officer commanding the Kandahar field force. 

The above force would be quite sufficient for the attainment of the 
objective—the occupation of Kandahar—because, out of the 140,000- 
strong Anglo-Indian Army, the greatest number that could be at Kandahar 
would be 90,000 men, from 15,000 to 20,000 of whom would have to be 
detached to guard the communications with the Indus. Thus, our Kandahar 
field force of 68,000 excellent troops would be opposed by 70,000 to 
75,000 of a greatly inferior type. 

Later, the English might be reinforced by 90,000 men from England 
brought out in two instalments the first of which, 46,500 men, would 
reach Kandahar in two months,” approximately, and the second, consist- 
ing of the remainder of the reserve troops, two months later still.* 

Thus, if the English move their first lot of reserves out of England 
immediately on the declaration of war, our field army would meet 35,000 
reserves,‘ in addition to the 70,000 to 75,000 men above mentioned. It 
would then be the business of our reserve to reinforce the Kandahar 
field army with one or two divisions, leaving the remainder of the troops 
to guard the communications. 

As soon as the first instalment of English reserves is embarked we 
should immediately mobilise one or two infantry divisions in Russia ; 
these would concentrate at Dooshak, whence, in the event of a second 
lot of reserves leaving England, they would move to Kandahar, vz@ Herat, 
arriving, approximately, at the same time as the last reserves from 








! Three infantry divisions, with their artillery, which might be taken from the 
Caucasus, and replaced by others from European Russia, or taken direct from the 
latter. Two batteries of the 7th Artillery (Mortar) Regiment ; the Second Brigade 
of the Caucasian Cavalry Division ; the Second Brigade of the Caucasian Cossack 
Division, and the First Caucasian Sapper Battalion. 

2 Twenty-five days from England to Karachi, plus twenty-four days for the 
transportation of the troops by train, plus six days’ march to Kandahar (exclusive 
of the time required for the mobilisation of the reserve). 

3 The voyage of the transports from England to Karachi, and back, and again 
out to Karachi, would mean seventy-five days ; the embarkation and disembarka- 
tion of the troops would take about fifteen days, and the movement to Kandahar 
about a month. 

4 For it would take our field army about three months to reach Kandahar, 2.e., 
one month's march from. Herat to KandaKar, and about two months for the arrival 
of the three divisions (two for the field army and one to secure the rear till the 
arrival of the two remaining divisions of the reserve) from the banks of the 
Caspian Sea, and for the preparations for the further campaign. We may allow 
that the completion of the railway to Herat would reduce the three months to 
two. Even then we must calculate on meeting 100,000 to 110,000 men when we 
come into collision with the English at Kandahar. 
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England. After the arrivdi of reinforcements, our Army at Kandahar 
would number 125,000 to 145,000 men, and the Anglo-Indian Army about 
140,000. Considering the superior quality of our troops compared with the 
English, it would be amply sufficient if we called upon only one division 
from Russia. 

The Kabul Field Force and the Chitral and Gilgit Detachments.—The 
troops of the Turkestan military district should be mobilised whilst we 
are operating against Herat. According to the Voennoe Vremya the 
troops of the Turkestan military district, together with those from 
Herat, European Russia, and the Omsk military district, would number :— 

54 battalions. 

16 batteries. 

38 sotnias. 

4 sapper battalion. 

A total strength of 65,000 men with 112 guns. These troops should 
be distributed as follows :— 

1. Inthe Kabul Field Army :— 
41 battalions. 
11 batteries. | 
26 sotnias. 
4 sapper battalion. | 


48,500 men? 


2. In the Chitral detachment :— 
4 battalions. 
2 mountain batteries. 
2 sotnias. 


3. In the Gilgit detachment :— 
2 battalions. | 


or 


4,500 men? 


1 mountain battery. 2,500 men 3 


1 sotnia. 


4, Left in garrison in the Turkestan military district :— 
7 battalions. 
2 batteries. 8,500 men 4 
9 sotnias. | 





‘4th Brigade. 

Turkestan Rifle Brigade. 

27 Turkestan Line battalions. 

2 battalions of the South-Siberian Brigade. 

Turkestan Artillery Brigade. 

Artillery division of 4th Brigade. 

14 sotnias of Turkestan Cossack Brigade. 

12 sotnias of South Siberian Cossack Brigade. 

2nd Orenburg Cossack Battery. 

Turkestan sapper Half-Battalion. 

2 and * Taken_from troops stationed in the Ferghana district ; 2 mountain 
batteries from Kiev ; 1 mountain battery from Turkestan, 

45 Line battalions ; 2 battalions in forts at’ Petro-Alexandrovsk ; batteries 
from South Siberian Artillery Division ; 1 sotnia from Turkestan Brigade. 
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Before deciding upon an advance to Kandahar and Kabul, it would 
be desirable to develop our railway system in rear of the army. This 
would enable us to rapidly concentrate troops on the frontier, and send 
timely reinforcements wherever they are needed, and would greatly 
simplify the problem of supply. It is, therefore, necessary to quickly 
complete the line to the Kushk post,’ carrying it on to Herat, when that 
place has been captured, and, if possible, to Sebzevar, and even to Farra. 
The importance of such a railway hardly needs explanation: it would 
connect the Caspian Sea and the Amoo Daria; and thanks to it, and to 
the improvement of navigation on the Amoo Daria, the Turkestan 
military district would become still more closely connected with European 
Russia. The construction of this railway over 115 miles of level country 
would neither entail great expense nor offer special difficulties. It would 
also be desirable to lay a line from Samarkand in the direction of 
Kelif; but it would be a most costly undertaking. We could, however, do 
something in the way of a substitute by constructing a branch line of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway along the Amoo Daria to Kelif. 


In preparing for the second campaign we should, by some means or 
other, win over the Hazaras to our side. These warlike people could give 
us a great deal of trouble, from their position on the flank of our advance 
to Kandahar and Kabul, by threatening our communications, to guard 
which we should have to use a considerable number of troops. 


CHAPTER XI. | 
THE SECOND CAMPAIGN.—OPERATIONS OF THE KANDAHAR CORPS. 


The Russian troops might be directed on Kandahar by two parallel 
routes :— 


First Route. Second Route. 
i Miles. | BS Miles, 
From Herat to Sebzevar vd From Herat to Sebzevar va 
Gab-i-Murg.. a «ee Rabat Pi - .. °84 


From Sebzevar to Town of : 
Vermkh on ‘River Ferakh From Sebzevar to Daulatabad 


on River Ferrakh Rud .. 53 
Rud .. ek se <— aa 
From Ferrakh. to Gitehk vad From Daulatabad to Girishk 


Khurmalik and Murgab_ .. 152 ved Washir 
From Girishk to Kandahar .. 75 | From Girishk to Kandahar .. 75 


Total to Kandahar .. 390 | Total to Kandahar .. 357 


This means from twenty-four to twenty-five marches, or about one 
month’s marching. 

The routes we have just indicated are the main highways connecting 
South-Western Asia, and through her, Europe, with East India ; wheeled 
vehicles and artillery can move along them the whole way. 


' The Merv-Kushk Railway is an accomplished fact, and has been in working 
order for nearly a year.—TRANSLATOR. 
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In his work ‘‘ The Anglo-Indian Conflict,” General Sobolev says that 
the routes from Herat to Kandahar run near the most thickly-peopled 
portions of Afghanistan and Persia, and that they have an abundance of 
water, transport resources, and provisions, with a sufficient amount of 
fuel and fodder. Nevertheless, although these routes are the best to be 
found in the whole of Afghanistan, there would be considerable difficulty 
in moving along them an European army, with all its modern require- 
ments in the shape of provisions and munitions of war. However that 
may be, they are the only ones suitable for the movement of a consider- 
able army to the frontiers of India. 

The English have thoroughly gauged the importance of the said line 
of operations, and have fortified a position on the Pishin plateau, which 
is said to be impregnable. They have extended the railway to New 
Chaman, have there collected the ma#érze/ for its further prolongation to 
Kandahar, and have selected and drawn up a plan for the fortification of 
a position on the Helmund. Plans for the strengthening of Kandahar 
have also been made. They might also occupy certain positions on the 
Herat-Kandahar road. Thus, for instance, the Sebzevar position guards 
the débouchés from a 60-mile zone of mountainous and sterile country, 
which bounds the Herat Valley on the south. The defensive line— 
Farra-Lash-Jouvain—closes the narrow gap between the neighbouring 
mountain ranges of Kain and the Parapamisus, and is in many ways 
suitable for an active defence, owing to its topographical nature, and 
the richness of the country (the districts of Kalak, Lash, Anardara, and 
Ferrakh). 

In certain circumstances, a defence from positions pushed well 
forward may have its uses, the principal of which is the gaining of time, 
which would enable the inexhaustible resource and energy of the British 
to make tremendous defensive preparations, and give their diplomacy, 
which is not particular as to the means by which it attains its objects, a 
chance of creating difficulties in other parts of the world, or even of 
finding allies on the Continent of Europe. In short, everything would 
be done to bring about such a state of affairs as would place the Central 
Asian question in the background. 

It is, therefore, possible that, on advancing by the routes indicated, 
we might meet with desperate resistance from the enemy, who would 
retire from one.fortified position to another. It would, then, be advan- 
tageous if we could, in addition to our frontal advance, carry out flanking 
movements to turn all the English defensive positions. The routes for 
these turning operations might be those which lead into Seistan through 
Southern Khorasan, districts which could feed a detachment of the 
strength of about a division, z.e., from 15,000 to 20,000 men. In addition 
to threatening the advanced positions of the English, with a view to 
causing a rapid retreat of the latter, the advance of such a detachment, 
in the direction indicated, would serve to safeguard the right flank of 
our main army. 

In fact, Seistan occupies a central position with reference to the 
most important points in this theatre of operations, and commands the 
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Herat-Kandahar road, from which it stands at a distance of from 100 to 
130 miles. An occupation by the English of this position would make an 
advance of our main forces by the Herat-Kandahar route difficult of 
accomplishment, owing to the insecurity of communications in such 
country. Our troops advancing across Seistan could also be of service 
during the operations of our main forces against the defensive line of the 
River Helmund, by counter-acting the English operations against our 
right flank. Finally, our Seistan detachment could be directed on 
Nushki, with a view to turning the Pishin defences. 
The best routes for the advance of our troops into Seistan would 
be :— 
a. From Meshed to Khaf, by :— 
7. The great caravan road to Turbet-Haidari, and thence to Khaf 
vid Reshkar. 
7, At first the Herat caravan route to Ferimun, and thence to 
Reshkar by the Derriz Pass, or to Khaf vd Bekhars, 
Shekrenau, Rez, and the Kerat Pass. 
b. From Khaf to Durukh and Bendun vid Kain. It is possible to 
get to Durukh by three routes :— 
7. Khaf, Neshtefun, Sengun, Kariun, Mudjabad, Bamrud, 
Characks, Akhengerun, Gozokht, Avaz, Hussainabad, 
Durukh. 
w?. Khaf, Mudjabad, Estin, Akhengerun, Serao, Gezik, Avaz, 
Hussainabad, Durukh. 
“tv. The post road to Birdjan, and thence to Durukh wé Serbischa. 
This last route is more roundabout than the first two, and 
is most wearisome up to Birdjan. It is even difficult in 
places. 
Side roads lead to Bendun from 7. and 27. from Durukh, and from 777. 
from Serbiscka v7¢@ Nekh. They are little known, but are easy from a 
topographical point of view, though poor in the matter of supplies. 


c. From Durukh and Bendun to Seistan. There is a road from 
Durukh to Lash, and another from Bendun to Nusretabad. The first 
leads into Afghan territory to Lash, Chekansur, and Nad Ali; the second 
into Persian Seistan. The roads are almost equal in length, but the 
Afghan route offers greater’ advantages, for, in addition to the qualities 
mentioned above, it avoids crossing the Khamun and Helmund, and 
would save the troops from a most wearisome march across Persian 
Seistan. To hold the latter and collect supplies there it would be 
sufficient to send a small infantry force from Lash. 

The whole march from Meshed to Lash by the routes indicated 
would take about a month, including halts. 


All the roads described are unmetalled; but, generally speaking, none 
of them can be called impassable, or even very heavy. Wheeled traffic is 
possible everywhere in the valleys, and could be made possible in the 
mountains after a certain amount of work. To avoid delays on account 
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of the unequal distribution of water and supplies, the detachment would 
have to carry a reserve of water and provisions. It would, therefore, 
be useful, in view of certain waterless marches, to substitute camels for 
the transport horses. 


The following roads branch off to the Herat-Kandahar route from 
the line Meshed-Lash-Jouvain :— 
?. From Khaf to Yezdun (105 miles); Yezdun to Herat (99 
miles) ; Yezdun to Sebzevar (72 miles); Yezdun to Ferrakh 
(100 miles). All these are practicable for wheeled traffic. 


7. From Khaf to Ferrakh véd Gulvarda and Zirkukh (237 miles). 


The first route to Ferrakh is shorter than 27., does not traverse so 
much waterless desert, and is easier from a topographical point of view. 
Thus, in choosing the way from Khaf to Sebzevar or Ferrakh, preference 
should be given, even if camel transport be used, to the route vd@ Yezdun. 


According to the latest English maps and reconnaissances, there is 
easy communication between Seistan and the Herat-Kandahar route.’ 
The route which leads along the Helmund is considered a most favour- 
able one, on account of abundant water and supplies. From the latest 
information, it also appears that the northern portion of Baluchistan 
between the Helmund and the town of Nushki is by no means a desert, 
and that Persian Seistan is connected with Quetta by a thoroughly 
practicable road. 

Now that we have considered the lines of advance, frontal and flank, 
on Kandahar, let us fix the strength of the Kandahar force on these lines. 

The Seistan detachment would be quite strong enough if composed 
of :— 

3rd Rifle Brigade, with its artillery. 
5 Squadrons of Cavalry.? 
Strength 9,500 men and 24 guns. 

This force, if located at Dooshak? at the outset of the campaign, would 
suffice to carry out the operations already indicated. 

The remaining troops of the Kandahar force :—48 battalions, 23 
batteries, 21 squadrons, and 1 Sapper battalion—a total of 58,000 men, 
with 180 guns—would form the main body. 

In order to anticipate the occupation of Kain by the English, the 
Seistan detachment might go ahead independently, without waiting for 





1 From Lash to Ferrakh ; between Nad Ali, Chekansur, Khash and Dilarm ; 
and along the Helmund from Kamal Khan to Kala Bist. 


2 Owing to the fact that horses perish in Seistan it would be’ useful to include 
the Turkoman Irregular Cavalry Division in the Seistan Detachment, because, in 
case of loss of horses, the Turkomans, who are used to camels, could easily 
replace their horses by the former. 


3In accordance with our assumed situation at the outset of the second campaign, 
England declares war at the time of, or immediately after the completion of, our 
operations against Herat, when the reserves of the Herat Force are at Dooshak 
and Sarakhs. 
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the advance of the Kandahar force from Herat. The most advantageous 
position for the Seistan detachment, which it should occupy as soon as 
possible, would be Durukh, closing the gate to the mountain region of 
Kain. The Durukh position directly closes the easiest route into Kain, 
and threatens in flank the route from Bendun to Birdjan v7é@ Serbischa or 
Faizabad. 


After fulfilling its mission of security for the rear and flank of the 
main Kandahar force, and perhaps aiding the advance of the latter by 
turning the English defensive positions at Sebzevar or Ferrakh, the 
Seistan detachment could be either brought in to join the main body for 
the general action which would be fought on the Helmund, or sent by 
the valley of the latter, or from Khash on Kala Bist, to turn the English 
position on that river. This last manceuvre might make the English 
leave their position and seek for a more favourable field of battle. 


There is yet another alternative: the main Kandahar force, reinforced 
by a division of the reserve, could attack the English on the Helmund, 
whilst leaving the Seistan detachment at Landi, in a threatening position 
on their flank. In case of a decisive victory over the English, and the 
retreat of the latter to Pishin, the main Kandahar force would pursue 
and attack them in their entrenchments, whilst the Seistan detachment 
moved, wid Nushki, on to the English line of retreat by rail. It 
may be objected that it would be a risky undertaking to detach a 
force of 10,000 men to such a distance from the main body as they would 
be whilst advancing across Seistan. But we may say, in defence of the 
plan, that the English would not detach any considerable force for 
operations against our flank and rear, because by so doing they would 
greatly weaken their frontal defence, which, in any case, would be weak. 
Lastly, taking into consideration the quality of. our troops and of those 
of the English, we may be sure that the Seistan detachment would not 
run any danger of defeat by a force even double its own strength. 

On the approach of the main Kandahar force to the River Helmund, 
where, in all probability, a serious collision would take place between us 
and the English, the reserve divisions would be echeloned along the Herat- 
Kandahar road, and could, if necessary, join the main body to take part 
in the battle. 


The location in echelons, would safeguard the rear, and still enable 
the main body to be reinforced, if necessary. 
The first things to be done on occupying Kandahar would be :-— 
a. The fortification of the place, and the occupation and fortifi- 
cation of Kelat-i-Ghilzai. 


bd. The immediate establishment of communication with the 
Kabul Force. 


c. The rapid organisation of bases, and of the rear, so that we 
might not be found unprepared, should circumstances 
demand an advance to the Indus without delay. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SEconp CAMPAIGN. — THE PROVISIONING OF THE KANDAHAR 
Force'; AND ITS TRANSPORT,—ORGANISATION OF THE REAR.? 


As soon as the reserve troops for the Herat force have been trans- 
ported, supplies should immediately be brought up by rail, and magazines 
formed in Askhabad, Dooshak, and Merv, at which points camels should 
be collected. 

For the operations against Kandahar, five divisions would arrive 
from the Caucasus and European Russia. Two of these would march 
from the Bay of Astrabad, the other three being carried by rail’; two of 
which would detrain at Askhabad, and one at Dooshak or Merv. For the 
first two divisions, advancing from Askhabad or Herat, wid@ Meshed 
(a month’s march), it would be sufficient to collect fifteen days’ supplies* 
in Askhabad; and supplies for one division for its whole march to 
Herat, z.c., from twenty-two to twenty-three days,® at Dooshak or Merv. 
These supplies would be carried by a part of the camels collected at 
Askhabad, Dooshak, and Merv, as transport for the Kandahar force 
during its advance from Herat. The supply of the divisions marching 
from the Bay of Astrabad to Herat would be ensured, firstly, by sea 
transport from Russia, and, secondly, by local resources. We believe that 
it would be amply sufficient to have eight days’ supply with the troops, 
and ten to fifteen days’ reserve in the transports. The camels required 
could be taken from the nomads of Atrek and Gurgen. 

As soon as the Kandahar force and its reserves have been trans- 
ported by the Trans-Caspian Railway, magazines should immediately be 
organised in Merv, with the help of the same railway ; and immediate 
steps taken to forward the supplies to Herat, and thence to Kandahar. 
The requisite number of camels for this purpose should be collected on 
the line Merv-Herat. Whilst the troops are concentrating at Herat, 
supplies for the Kandahar force and its reserves should be collected from 
the Herat and Khorasan provinces. We should hardly calculate on the 
Trans-Caspian Railway for the carriage of supplies at the commencement . 
of ouradvance from Herat, because it will take some considerable time to 
get the same into working order. 





| The general method of supply of the Seistan detachment has been gone into 
before. We, therefore, confine ourselves to the consideration of the same question 
in the case of the main body of the Kandahar force, and its reserves. 


*In writing this chapter, we assume that the railway from Merv to Herat has 
not been completed. The completion of this railway would, of course, greatly 
simplify the supply question for the Kandahar force. 

3 We have no details as to the carrying capacity of the Trans-Caspian Railway. 
To be on the safe side, we will even admit that only a part of the reserve divisions 
could be carried by rail. 

4The route being very rich in supplies. 


5 The route being poor in supplies. 
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Let us now consider the. question of supply for the Kandahar force 
during its advance to Kandahar. 

The number of horses and vehicles with the troops should be 
reduced to the smallest number possible, because, by so doing, the 
carriage of the force by rail would be expedited, and the troops would 
have a freer choice of roads, for camels could be used where wheeled 
traffic was impossible. Moreover, camels are not particular about their 
food, being content with what is met with on the way, and requiring only, 
‘when in hard work, from 2 to 3 Ibs. of barley. They can go from 
three to four days without water.! Thus, the exchange of horses for camels 
would not only secure the advantages enumerated, but also effect a great 
saving in forage. 

The main body of the Kandahar force would, with its departments, 
number 66,000 men and 14,500 horses, 5,300 of which would be draught 
horses. To carry the impedimenta of this force, including a month’s 
provisions,’ and to replace the draught horses with camels, we should 
require 40,000 of the latter. On arrival in the Kandahar district, our 
troops would probably find nothing, in spite of the richness in supplies of 
the country, because the English would destroy everything.’ Consequently, 
supplies would have to be brought up from the rear, which means the 
running of convoys. Reckoning the distance to Kandahar as three 
hundred and sixty-three miles, and the average day’s march of a camel 
at twenty miles, we get, allowing five days for rest each way, forty-six 
days as the time required for a convoy’s journey there and back. 
One day’s supply for the 66,000 men, 9,200 horses, and 10,000 camels 
of the Kandahar force would weigh 256,310 lbs., a load for 710 
camels. Thus, the number of camels required on convoy would be 
710 x 46=32,660. It would, therefore, be possible to run the convoy 
system with the camels at the disposal of the Kandahar force at the time 
of its advance to Kandahar. 

But the number of. camels indicated will not suffice. Consider- 
able numbers of these animals would still be required for :— 

a. The carriage of supplies from the Trans-Caspian Railway 
for the whole of the Kandahar force and its reserves. 

é, The Seistan detachment. 

c. The Turkestan brigades, which would proceed from Herat, 
vié Maimana, to Mazar-i-Sherif. 

d. The uninterrupted supply of the intermediate bases. 





A fallacy, as before pointed out.—TRANSLATOR. 

2 We lay stress upon the necessity for carrying provisions for the whole 
march to Kandahar, because the English are sure to take measures to drain the 
country of anything our troops might require. The month’s supplies are exclusive 
of those carried on the men and in the regimental transport. 

3 Kandahar comes next to Herat as a locality for supplies. ‘‘ It isa store, into 
which flow all the products, sometimes very considerable, of the neighbouring 
valleys. It is possible to get from it all that is required by the soldier with the 
exception, of course, of European commodities.” 

4The useful load for a camel may be calculated at 360 Ibs., as the food for the 
animals themselves could be kept at the stages. 
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To avoid the difficulties*inseparable from the collection of such a 
number of camels, it would be wise to have recourse to the chief 
transport animals of the country—donkeys. There are several of these 
animals in almost every household in Khorasan, so it would be quite 
possible to collect a large number of them. A drove of twenty-five 
to thirty donkeys would carry from 3,600 to 4,320 lbs. - The donkey 
requires no tending, can make shift. with the scantiest feeding, and can 
traverse long distances with loads, provided it is not called upon to do 
more than sixteen or seventeen miles a day. In the expedition carried 
out by a detachment under General Abramov to the head waters of the 
River Zariavshan in 1870, many donkeys were used, and proved both very 
useful and enduring. 

Organisation of the Rear.—As the force advances, intermediate bases, 

' with supplies for from five to seven days for 100,000 men, would have to 
be established at intervals of from five to seven marches. These bases 
would be absolutely necessary, in case of a retreat of our troops. 

It might afterwards be possible to collect the local resources at 
these bases, and subsequently, by providing transport at the same time, 
to organise the relay system, which would greatly simplify the question 
of supplying the troops from the Trans-Caspian Railway at a distance 
of 660 miles. The establishment of stages would be a matter of great 
importance. They should be fortified, and have sufficient garrisons, 
some of ‘them with artillery. The erection of fortifications, making 
of bakeries, wells, etc., would necessitate the employment of a considerable 
number of sappers. The convoys would have to be strongly guarded, 
for which purpose special convoy detachments would have to be formed. 
Flying columns would also have to be kept at the intermediate bases 
to disperse any gatherings of the tribes. Communication by telegraph 
or runners would be liable to interruption atany moment. The heliograph 
should, therefore, be used, an easy matter in such mountainous and 
cloudless country. 

It would be desirable to tell off one reserve division for the immediate 
protection of the Herat-Kandahar road; the other divisions could be 
disposed in small or large echelons along the whole line. Whilst 
securing the rear, they would still be ready to support the main body, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LIGHT INFANTRY: A SUGGESTION! 


By Captain C, C PEARSON, 2nd Bn! Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 








THE British Army differs from all other European Armies in one 
particular, viz., that, while it possesses no infantry battalions specially 
trained and equipped for purposes of superior mobility, the principle of 
having a portion more mobile than the rest is duly recognised with the 
other arms. Thus we have “light” in addition to ‘“‘ medium” and 
“ heavy ” cavalry, and “ horse” as well as “ field” artillery. 

In the infantry, however, all corps are equally mobile or immobile. 

Now, without doubt, the necessity for a lighter—a more mobile— 
infantry has constantly made itself felt. 

The mounted infantry soldier and, more recently, the attempts to 
train a few men of each company of a battalion as ‘‘ scouts,” are the 
outcome of this crying need for dona fide light infantry. 

Just as the present war in South Africa has brought into prominence 
the utility of mobile infantry in the form of ‘‘ mounted infantry,” so the 
series of campaigns on the North-West Frontier of India in 1897-8 has 
taught us the advantage—anay, ¢he necessity—of mobile infantry as specially 
trained and selected ‘‘ scouts.” 

At the hill manceuvres near Attock (1899), in India, the experi- 
ment was tried of banding the scouts of a battalion together to act 
as a “scout company.” The scout ,companies of the brigade were also 
formed into a ‘scout battalion,” or, in other words, a light infantry 
battalion—a remarkable instance of history repeating itself, the light 
companies of regiments having been similarly treated during the American 
War of Independence. In fact, one has only to study the history of the 
British Army to find that at all times this need of mobile infantry has been 
manifest. It is no new need. 

The former ‘“dragoon” was merely the present mounted infantry 
soldier under another name, and somewhat differently equipped. He 
fought on foot, as does the mounted infantry soldier of to-day, and his 
horse was simply a means of conveying him rapidly from one place to 
another. Again, from towards the end of the eighteenth century until 
after the Crimean War, infantry battalions—other than fusilier and light 
infantry regiments—had both a ‘‘ grenadier” and “‘ light” company. 

In 1803, when England was threatened with invasion, certain 
regiments of infantry were brigaded at Shorncliffe, where, under the eye 
of Sir John Moore, they were perfected in a new system of drill and 
manceuvre, and the “light division,” thus started, afterwards became 
famous throughout Europe. It is interesting, yet disappointing, to 
reflect that England, where the light infantry idea was brought to 
such perfection,’ is at the present day*without a single real light infantry 
regiment in her Army! We have, indeed, regiments which bear the title 
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of “light infantry,” or of ‘ rifles,” and some of them have, with a certain 
measure of success, attained to some standard of efficiency as “ light 
infantry”; but these so-called light infantry regiments, as a rule, differ 
very little from other infantry. 

The question of the permanent establishment of mobile infantry will, 
in all probability, be raised at no distant date. Mounted infantry, light 
infantry regiments, the re-introduction of light companies will all have 
their advocates, but our present experiences in South Africa will 
naturally prove the best guide as to the future organisation of our mobile 
infantry. 

It is with the hope of drawing attention to the subject that this 
paper has been written, and the following scheme for the organisation 
of a light infantry battalion offered for consideration. 

The light infantry battalion herewith proposed is a combination of the 
light infantry and mounted infantry regiment; its strength and tactical 
divisions as laid down for an infantry battalion; but, as far as it can be 
done, the recruits should be selected for activity and general intelligence. 
It might be advisable perhaps to enlist them provisionally, so that any 
men who were unable to qualify in the special course of training 
required for an up-to-date light infantry-man could be relegated to 
other infantry regiments (of their own choice) where such qualifications 
are less needed. The light infantry soldier, when thoroughly trained, 
should receive a higher rate of pay than the ordinary linesmen. He 
would be well worth it. 

One of the companies of the battalion to be equipped and trained 
as mounted infantry ; one to be carried on “‘ field cars” ; the remaining six 
on foot. 

These field cars to be built after the fashion of the Irish car, but their 
exact pattern and carrying capacity would have to be carefully thought 
out. Their primary object, of course, would be to carry a company of 
the battalion speedily to any spot where their services may be required, 
or as near to it as vehicles can be taken. They should, therefore, be 
specially constructed for going across country like a field gun.2 Another 

' Should it be decided to train a certain number of men as scouts in all 
infantry regiments they should be paid at the same rate. 


* The ordinary Irish car, constructed to hold two persons on each side, besides 
the driver in front, with kits, etc., in the well, would require only one horse, even 
though its weight was somewhat increased by the vehicle being strengthened for 
going across country. 

The number of cars might be materially reduced, but without altering the 
establishment of horses, by using a two-wheel car lengthened a few inches so as 
to hold three men on each side, one on a step-seat at the back, and an eighth man 
on the driver's box, widened for this purpose. Two horses would be required for 
such a vehicle, the due balancing of which it is calculated could be adjusted by a 
proper distribution of the contents of the well, kits, food, and spare ammunition. 
The men would, of course, hold their rifles upright between their knees. 

Another vehicle of this class is the long car, which can carry twenty-two 
people, drawn by three or four horses, according to circumstances. These, if 
strengthened could go over any ground where heavy military carriages or wagons 
can be used. 

The ‘wells’ in all these cars should be deepened. Each kind has its 
advantages, but by experience and testing alone will it be possible to fix upon the 
best all-round vehicle for the service advocated in this paper. 
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use for the cars would be to carry working parties with all the necessary 
requisites for throwing up entrenchments, impeding an enemy’s move- 
ments, especially during a retreat, and such-like operations. For carrying 
sick and tired men, and even a company at a time, they could also be 
utilised, and in this way the marching powers of the battalion would be 
materially increased, as it would be enabled to make long and rapid 
marches with a minimum of discomfort and fatigue. Probably it would 
be found most convenient to have one company permanently told off to 
the field cars, though it is obvious, for the reasons here given, that all the 
men of the battalion—except, of course, the mounted infantry company— 
should be exercised with them. 

Whatever pattern car is selected, it would have to carry the arms and 
personal equipment of the passengers together with their food and spare 
ammunition The car equipment should include sufficient entrenching 
tools, saws, axes, etc., for removing obstacles when the cars were proceed- 
ing across country. Trained drivers to be employed, who would have 
charge of the cars and their equipment together with the horses and 
harness. The car and mounted infantry horses (a portion of the latter to 
be provided with rope traces for assisting the car teams over difficult 
ground should, as far as possible, be all trained to both harness and 
saddle work, so as to be available, if circumstances required, for either the 
mounted infantry or car company. 

For personal equipment and uniform the following is suggested :— 

A light L.M. rifle of about 7 lbs. (experiments have been made in 
India with a rifle of this description with good results). A bandolier for 
ammunition. 

A three-sided long bayonet with scabbard, to hang on a stout web 
waistbelt. 

Two good sized, stout havresacks, the belts of which should pass 
under the waistbelt. One havresack to contain a shallow aluminium 
canteen in which the food could be packed and kept from damage ; the 
other a flannel shirt, pair of socks, and drawers. 

Greatcoat to be carried as at present—folded or en bandolier, as 
required. 

Norfolk jacket with turn-down collar and large waist-pockets. Scarf 
(tied as a hunting scarf) round the neck and fastened with a safety-pin. 
This article would be useful as a bandage or siing. 

Colonial hat or helmet, according to climate. Field cap as now 
worn. 

Knickerbocker breeches (no braces). 

*‘ Spat ” putties and shooting voots, but lighter than the ‘‘ ammuni- 


tion” boot. 

Khaki, without doubt, should be the material for the ‘ working kit,” 
but for full dress the jacket or coat would, of course, be red; trousers as 
at present, and hat or helmet of dark green, with plume of the same colour 
for the former. Possibly—and it would be more economical—the same 
hat or helmet, with a close-fitting khakt cover, would do for the working kit 
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With regard to his training, mobility, it must be remembered, is the 
sine qué non of the light infantry soldier. Every member of the 
battalion should, therefore, be an exceptionally good marcher—a result 
only to be attained by practice and due attention to the feet and foot- 
covering (socks and boots). 

In modern warfare it has become necessary for all infantry soldiers 
to be instructed in the duties which, formerly, were the light infantry- 
man’s speciality. Nevertheless, we have been repeatedly reminded in 
this country—as already observed—of the need of large units (battalions) 
which, while being able to move swiftly to and fro, are really adepts at 
skirmishing, reconnoitring (including outpost duties, advance, flank and 
rear guards), and scouting. Each one of these duties requires careful and 
even elaborate training, more especially in thecase of officers and sergeants, 
who, in addition, should be constantly practised in sketching ground 
rapidly and making short, readable, businesslike reports thereon and of 
the resources of a neighbourhood, estimating numbers, judging distances 
and finding the way across country with or without maps. 

All this, to use a familiar expression, may appear a ‘tall order,” but 
the training herewith suggested should not be beyond the capability of an 
active and intelligent man. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 


Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made: Rear-Admiral—E. F. Jeffreys to ke Senior Officer on the coast of Ireland. 
Captains—H. N. Dudding to ‘*Severn’’; C. H. Dare to ‘‘ Pembroke” for new 
auxiliary ship; J. Ferris to ‘‘ Empress of India”; F. H. Henderson, C.M.G., to 


* Blenheim.” 


Rear-Admiral E. F. Jeffreys succeeds Rear-Admiral A. Lake as senior officer 
on the coast of Ireland. The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Pioneer” left on the 4th ult. 
for the Mediterranean, where she will take the place of the first-class gun-boat 
‘Hebe.’ The third-class cruiser ‘* Pearl,” trom the West Indies, paid off at 
Devonport on the 5th ult. The second-class cruiser ‘‘ Hermes” from the West 
Indies, paid off at Devonport on the 8th ult., the bulk of her officers and crew 
turning over to the first-class cruiser ‘‘ Blenheim,’’ which commissioned on the 
Ist inst. at Chatham for service in China, where she will relieve the first-class 
belted cruiser ‘* Undaunted.” On the 7th ult. the sloop ‘‘ Swallow ”’ paid off at 
Sheerness, from the south-east coast of America. On the IIth ult. the second- 
class battle-ship ‘‘ Thunderer" paid off at Chatham, where her officers and men 
turaed over to the first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Hood,” which has since proceeded to 
take up her station as port-guard-ship at ‘‘ Pembroke.” The first-class cruiser 
“Blake *’ left Plymouth on the 13th ult. for Malta, taking out a new crew for the 
first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Empress of India,” which is to pay off and recommission 
at that port. The second-class cruiser ** Leander” arrived at Plymouth on the 
13th ult. from Pacific. The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Blanche ” left Plymouth on the 15th 
ult. for the Cape. 

Steam Trials.—The new first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘Cressy’’ has 
completed her contractors’ trials satisfactorily. They have been watched with 
considerable interest, as she is one of a new class of six armoured vessels 
now under construction, and is the first to leave the contractors’ hands. 
She was built and engined by the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company, and, with 
the ‘Aboukir"’ (Fairfield), ‘‘ Hogue” (Barrow), and, ‘ Sutlej" (Clyde- 
bank), was provided for in the Supplementary Naval Estimates of 1897-98, 
and the other two, the ‘‘ Euryalus’’ (Barrow). and ‘ Bacchante” (Clyde- 
bank), in the Estimates of 1898-99. These cruisers are the longest that have 
been ordered since the “ Powerful ”’ and the ‘‘ Terrible.” The engines are practically 
of the same type, and each ship is supplied with thirty Belleville boilers, the ‘‘ Cressy” 
class having economisers. The three trials have been most satisfactory, the only 
faults being due to unforeseen circumstances, owing to bad weather, and have 
nothing to do with the stability of the ship or the construction of her internal 
machinery. This is particularly noticeable with the boilers, which, although of the 
water-tube pattern, are said by the contractors to have worked more satisfac- 
torily than in any other ship they have built, not a single hitch having occurred. 
The boilers are all of solid drawn-steel tubes, and special precautions have been 
taken against leakage at the joints. 

The ‘‘ Cressy” left Portsmouth for the first of her contractors’ trials on Friday, 
November 23rd. This was a thirty hours’ run at one-fifth of her full power. Asuccess- 
ful trial resulted, the ship making the Lizard, and although she had a head wind 
there and back, she accomplished a speed of 13°89 knots at an I.H.P. of 4,731, and 
averaged 74 revolutions port and starboard. She returned to Spithead on the 
following day, and, after coaling, left on the Monday for a thirty hours’ trial at 
four-fifths of her full power. The Start was reached with satisfactory results, but 
there the ship received the full force of a heavy gale from the south-west, and as she 
dipped hernose intothesea the propellers were lifted out of the water and the engines 
raced. This overheated the bearings considerably, and the speed had to be 
decreased and the trial stopped. The vessel went into Plymouth Sound on Tuesday, 
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the 27th, at midday, and after re-adjusting the bearings and coaling, she left on 
Thursday, morning (29th November) to again run the trial, having only completed 
seventeen hours of it. This was attended with exceedingly satisfactory 
results, as she developed an average I.H.P. of 16,800, making 20°5 knots, with 
114 revolutions per minute. The Belleville boilers were worked at natural 
draught, and when the result is compared with the speed at which the ship is 
designed (for 21 knots at 21,000-I.H.P.) its satisfactory nature will be at once 
recognised. During this trial the contractors were successful in working in a 
progressive speed trial for the Admiralty. The vessel returned to Plymouth Sound 
on the Friday and remained there until Tuesday, 4th December, when, after 
coaling, she left for a final trial of eight hours at full power over the 23 miles’ deep- 
sea course between Rame Head and Dodman Point. In consequence of a thick 
fog and bad weather generally, this trial was postponed until the next morning. It 
was reported previously that there was a breakdown on Tuesday evening, while, 
as a matter of fact the ship was in the Sound nearly all day, and has, so far, not 
had any breakdown. Bad weather again prevented the trial being started on 
‘Wednesday morning, but she left later in the day. An hour or so after com- 
mencing the run the gale increased in violence, and as there was again danger of 
the bearings becoming overheated the trial was stopped. Some bearings did in 
fact become heated, and this was put right while the ship cruised about all night 
at 7 knots between Start Point and the Eddystone. This continued until 7.30 on 
Thursday morning, when the sea having moderated. the 8-hours’ trial was again 
commenced. With 122 revolutions, an I.H.P. of 21,200 was developed, and a 
speed of 20°79 knots was maintained. Judged by figures this trial does not appear 
so satisfactory as the previous one at four-fifths of her power. Both the Admiralty 
officials and the contractors’ representatives were, however, completely satisfied, 
as it was estimated that if the trial had taken place in fine weather instead of in 
a gale she would have exceeded the speed tor which she was built. On this trial 
the contractors endeavoured to maintain the full-speed run as required by the 
Admiralty, but were obliged to abandon it in consequence of the weather, and to 
be satisfied with their own full-power trial. 

During her eight hours’ full-power trial, her engines worked so uniformly that 
the I.H.P. was 10,473 starboard and 10,767 port, but the difference between the 
power of the two engines at the preceding 30 hours’ trial at four-fifths power was 
only 12, the I.H.P. starboard being 8,141 and port 8,129, while the revolutions on 
both sides were identical, being 114°6 starboard and port. It is not customary to 
record the coal consumption ata full-power run, but it was taken in the case of 
the ‘* Cressy,” and worked out at 1°93 per unit of power per hour, but at the four- 
fifths power run it was only 1°79. 

The new third-class cruiser ‘* Pandora,” which was built and engined in 
Portsmouth Dockyard, has completed a 30-hours’ trial at half power. She 
developed 1,789-I. H.P. starboard and 1,849 port, or a collective I.H.P. of 3,638, 
and with 196 revolutions starboard and 194°4 port she averaged a speed of 16°7- 
knots, with a coal consumption of 2°11 Ibs. per unit of power per hour. 

The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Albion’ has completed her 30 hours’ trial at 
one-fifth power. The results were as follows :—Draught of water, forward 26 feet 
6 inches, aft 26 feet 6 inches ; speed of ship, 11°2 knots ; steam pressure in boilers, 
241 lbs. per square inch; vacuum in condensers, starboard 27°1, port 26°9 ; revolu- 
tions per minute, starboard 66°4, port 65°8 ; mean I.H.P., starboard 1,379, aft 
1,393—total 2,772; consumption of coal, 2°17 lbs. per IL.H.P. per hour. The 
trials proved satisfactory. 

Gun Mounting Trials.—A trial has been. carried out at Portsmouth on board 
the experimental vessel ‘‘ Drudge,” of the Mark V. mounting, designed by Sir 
William Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., for the 9°2-inch guns to be mounted in ships 
of the ‘‘ Cressy” and ‘f Drake” classes. 

The weight of the gun is 28 tons, it is mounted on a cradle, recoils in the line of 
fire,'and is automatically returned to the firing position by means of springs placed 
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beneath the cradle. This is the usual principle of the Elswick Q.F. mounting so 
generally in use ; but the present 28-ton guns are the heaviest to which this method 
has been applied in Her Majesty's Service. The automatic sighting arrangement 
is worked by means of gearing from the cradle. The projectiles are lifted by 
means of a hydraulic cylinder from a revolving shell carrier, which is travelled 
by hand gear round the gun-house. They are then transferred to a revolving shell 
tray fixed to the cradle, from which they can be rapidly swung into the gun. The 
projectiles are raised from the shell-room by two hydraulic hoists and trans- 
ferred to the revolving shell carrier in the gun-house. The turntable is locked 
while this operation is being carried out. The mounting is trained by means of a 
hydraulic engine connected by a toothed pinion wheel to the training rack. The 
gun is elevated and depressed by a hydraulic cylinder placed beneath the cradle 
and connected to it by link gear. The cordite charge is supplied to the gun by 
two cages, alternately ascending and descending in an axial hoist placed in the 
centre of the mounting. © These cages are worked by a hand winch in the handling 
room. The cages are balanced, and only the weight of the charge has to be 
lifted, so that a very rapid supply can be maintained. 

The trial was conducted by Captain W. H. May, commanding the 
“*Excellent"’ gunnery school, and was attended by Captain T. B. S. Adair, 
representing the Ordnance Committee, and Commander G. P. W. Hope, represent- 
ing the Naval Ordnance Department. More than half a gale was blowing, but 
the wind cleared the atmosphere and the full programme was carried out. This 
consisted of one round of a half charge at the horizontal, followed by a three- 
quarters and full charge in the same position. Full charges were then fired at 4°, 
73°, and 15° elevation. It was arranged to fire a full charge at 7° depression, 
but owing to the heavy lop there was on the water the depression was reduced to 
5°. Ten rounds were next fired in rapid succession with full charges and at 
various degrees of elevation at the rate of a fraction under three rounds a minute. 
The recoil was then shortened up by using only 85 per cent. of the valve key in 
order to bring a greater strain on the mounting, and one reduced and three full 
charges were successfully fired with the gun at the horizontal. 

New Torpedo -boats. — Messrs. Thornycroit & Co., of Chiswick, have 
received an order for two first-class torpedo boats, which are to be permanently 
attached to the Devonport command. These vessels will be a distinct improve- 
ment on any torpedo-boat yet built for the Navy, the type now existing, which 
they will mostly resemble, being those known as the “90” class. This class, 
however, has a length of 140 feet only, whereas the new boats will be 160 
feet long, of 17 feet beam, with a mean load draught of 5 feet 9 inches, 
and a displacement of 175tons. They are to be fitted with engines capable of 
developing 2,850-I.H.P. If this engine power is attained, the estimated speed of 
the new craft will be 26 knots, or just 2°5 knots an hour faster than the fastest 
torpedo-boat yet built. The armament will consist only of three 3-pounder Q.F. 
guns and three Whitehead torpedo-tubes. There will be in each vessel sufficient 
bunker space for the stowage of 30 tons of coal, and provision is to be made for 
a crew of twenty officers and men. The collective cost of the two new boats will 
be about £55,000. 

Channel Squadron Regattas.—The following particulars have been published 
of the pulling regatta of the Channel Squadron, held at Berehaven on 28th 
September, and the sailing regatta, held at Arosa Bay on 17th, 19th, and 21st 
November. 

The winners of cups were :--- 

Hornby Challenge Cup: Lieutenant Harrold, ‘‘ Pactolus.” 

Rawson Challenge Cup: Captain Foley, ‘‘ Furious.” 

Cups presented by the Vice-Admiral :— 

No. 1: Lieutenant Harrold, ‘‘ Pactolus.” 
No. 2: Captain Foley, ‘‘ Furious.” 
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No. 3: Mr. Tinson, midshipman, ‘‘ Resolution.”’ 
No. 4: Mr. Mulock, midshipman, ‘ Magnificent.” 
Officers’ Pulling Challenge Cup: ‘‘ Pactolus.” 

In the following summary of the number of points obtained by each ship first, 
second, and third places are taken as equivalent to three, two, and one points 
respectively, with the exception of the ‘‘all-comers” race, in which the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth places are counted as five, four, three, two, and one 
points respectively. Only places for which prizes were awarded are taken into 
account, except in officers’ pulling races and in the races for the Hornby and 
Rawson challenge cups. The best-rigged punt competition has not been included 
in the summary of results, as there was only one entry. 

Summary of Results. 








- | Ship. Points. Prize money. 

£ os. d. 
1 | ** Pactolus” Be i aS 36 33 17 8 
2 | **Hannibal”  .... P ia 33 27 4 0 
3 f ** Jupiter” x se ae 29 23 14 0 
~ \ | © Magnificent.” ... as ae 29 o 3 O 
5 | ** Majestic’ oe - oe 23 19 5 6 
6 ‘“‘ Furious ” os ae ae, 20 25 14 8 
~ f | ** Repulse” sda eS: ue 16 1410 O 
‘ | ‘* Prince George” __... re 16 17 2 0 
ve Ue Diadem" eS sis es 13 14 8 0 
~ \ | “Resolution” .. mes e le 15 15 § 
11 ‘Sars x. aa Be cae 6 312 0 


It will be seen that in both regattas the ‘‘ Pactolus,” the smallest ship in the 
squadron, having a complement of only 230 officers and men, comes out easily 
first. Lieutenant Harrold, of this ship, becomes the holder of the Hornby Cup, 
he having won it last year in the same boat. This cup was presented as a 
challenge cup for the Channel Squadron by Admiral Fitzgerald, who had won it 
in 1872, when it was presented by the late Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, who did 
so much to foster boat-sailing in the Navy.—Zimes and Naval and Military Record. 


AusTRIA-HuNGARY.— The battle-ship ‘* Habsburg,” which was launched on the 
9th September from the St. Marco Yard of the Stabilimento Tecnico Triestino, 
her first keel-plate having been laid in March, 1899, is the first of a new class of 
battle-ships to be built for the Austro-Hungarian Navy. Austrians are very proud 
of the fact that only eighteen months elapsed between her commencement and 
her taking the water, and also that all the material, including the armour-plating, 
is being provided by Austro-Hungarian iron and steel works. The dimensions 
of the ship are as follows :— 


Length oo av 3) = 354 feet. 
Beam... are Bag we ate 65 feet 9 inches. 
Displacement a a ... 8,340 tons. 
Draught (extreme) . ae 23 feet. 


The hull is of Siemens-Martin soft steel, and, as far as possible, the use of 
wood has been dispensed with ; the upper and superstructure decks have wood 
planking, but the other decks are covered with linoleum or corticine, whilst the 
inner surface of the double bottom is cemented. 

Protection is afforded by an armour belt of chrome-nickel steel 8°8 inches 
thick, reaching from 4 feet 4 inches below to 3 feet 6 inches above the water-line, 
and extending some two-thirds the length of the ship. Above the belt and 
reaching to the main or battery deck is a citadel protected by 4-inch armour, 
shut in by 8-inch athwartship bulkheads rising from the lower armoured 
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deck, which is 2°3 inches thick before the casemate and 2°6 inches abatft. 
From the fore end of the armour belt to the ram the side is  pro- 
tected by 2-inch plating, which, in conjunction with the armour-deck 
gives strong backing to the ram. A second armour-deck 1°8 inches thick 
extends from the top of the belt, while the main-deck between the fore 
and aft bulkheads is similarly protected, the combing of all the hatches being 
also armoured. There are two barbettes for the heavy guns, one forward and 
one aft, protected by 8°4-inch armour, with ammunition tubes 7'2 inches thick ; 
the secondary battery of 6-inch Q.F. guns will be mounted in double casemates, 
protected by 5°4-inch armour on the outer side and 3°5-inch on the inner side ; 
the fore conning-tower will be protected by 8-inch armour, decreasing to 6 inches on 
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the communication tube, the after tower will have 4-inch armour, decreasing to 
2 inches on the communication tube. All the armour will be of chrome-nickel 
steel hardened by a special process and be provided by the great firm of Wit- 
kowitzk & Co., who have previously supplied the armour for the ‘ Kaiserin 
und KG6nigin Maria Theresia,”’ ‘‘ Wien,” ‘* Monarch,”’ ‘* Buda-Pest,”’ and ‘‘ Kaiser 
Karl VI.” ; and they have now quite established their reputation as armour 
makers and take rank with Krupp and the great English and American 
manufacturers. 

The armament will consist of three 24-centimetre (9°4-inch) 40-calibre guns, 
two being carried in the fore barbette and one in the after ; twelve 15-centimetre 
(5°9-inch) 40-calibre Q.F. guns, six each side mounted in double casemates, one 
over the other ; ten 6-pounder and twelve l-pounder Q.F. guns, with eight 


machines guns. The guns and ammunition hoists will be worked by either 
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electricity or hand while the ammunition tubes lead direct from the guns to the 
magazines, and it is calculated that by means of the electric hoists eight rounds a 
minute can be supplied. The axial height of the guns in the lower battery is 
14 feet 8 inches above the water, in the upper battery 21 feet 4 inches and 
that of the barbette guns 25 feet and 24 feet 4 inches fore and aft respectively. 
There will be two submerged torpedo-discharges for 18-inch Whitehead 
torpedoes. The heavy 24-centimetre guns are supplied by Krupp, but all the 
others are manufactured by the Skoda firm at Pilsen. 

The ship will have twin-screws, and the engines are to develop 11,900-I.H.P., 
which, with 136 revolutions, is to give a speed of 18°5 knots, steam being supplied 
by sixteen water-tube boilers on the Belleville system. The coal stowage will be 
for 840 tons. Electricity will be used for lighting the ship, working the guns, 
barbettes, ammunition hoists, ventilators, etc., the current being supplied by six 
dynamos, producing three-phase currents and under armour protection. There 
are two other ships of the same type under construction and a somewhat larger 
battle-ship, which will have a displacement of 10,000 tons. 

The old frigate ‘‘ Laudon,” the gun-boat ‘‘ Hum,” and the aviso ‘‘ Andreas- 
Hofer ” have been struck off the effective list of the Navy, but the ‘‘ Laudon”’ will 
still be used as a training-ship for boys. 

Steam Trial.—The new first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Kaiser Karl VI.” has 
lately completed her trials successfully. The engines developed 12,900-I.H.P., 
100-H.P. in excess of the contract, while the mean speed maintained was 
20°8 knots, or three-quarters of a knot in excess of requirements. Her dimensions 
are as follows :—Length, 373 feet 6 inches ; beam, 57 feet 4 inches ; displacement, 
6,250 tons, with a draught of 20 feet 4 inches. 

Protection is afforded by a partial belt of nickel steel 8°8 inches thick at the 
water-line, diminishing to 6°8 inches below, which extends some two-thirds the 
length of the ship; the barbettes for the two heavy guns and the two transverse 
bulkheads at each end of the belt which extend up to the barbettes, having 
8-inch armour. The armoured deck has a thickness of 1°5 inches. The 
armament consists of two 24-centimetre (9°4-inch), 40-calibre guns, one in each 
barbette, forward and aft; eight 15-centimetre (5°9-inch) O.F. 40-calibre Skoda 
guns, and twenty small Q.F. and machine guns, with four torpedo-tubes. The 
ship has since proceeded to China, and is the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Graf von 
Montecuccoli, who commands the Austrian squadron in those waters, which 
consists of the first-class protected cruiser ‘* Kaiserin und KGnigin Maria 
Theresia,’ and the torpedo-cruiser ‘‘ Zenta.”’—Mitthetlungen aus dem Gebietle des 


Seewesens. 


FRANCE. —The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
Capitaines de Vaisseau—M. J. Baudry-Lacantineries to ‘‘ Hoche”’ ; J. M. Puech 
for service at the Ministry of Marine. Capitaines de Frégate—B. M. De Saint-Pern 
to ‘* Fleurus’’; G. L. Prat to *‘ La Hire.”—ZLe Journal Officiel de la République 


Frangaise. 





The battle-ship ‘‘ Charlemagne” damaged one of her screw blades in coming 
out of Bizerta, the channel being too narrow. The propeller has been taken 
out of her for repairs, leaving her dependent for a time on two propellers only. 

The first-class battle-ship ‘*‘ Hoche”’ has at last joined the Squadron of the 
North, and she takes the place in the Second Division of the ‘‘ Redoutable,’ which 
is now the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Pottier in China ;_ the arrival of the ‘‘ Hoche”’ 
brings the Northern Squadron up toastrength of six first-class battle-ships. 

It is stated that the first-class cruiser ‘‘ D'Entrecasteaux,” flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Courrejolles, the second-in-command in China, has been ordered to 
return to Toulon, some serious defects having developed themselves; the 
‘* )’Entrecasteaux ” is quite a new ship, and has hardly been a year on the station, 
but she has never been a success, and was months on trial before satisfactory 
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results were obtained, and even then her speed was below what she was designed 
to have; Rear-Admiral Courrejolles is coming home in the ship, and he will haul 
his flag down on her arrival at Toulon, his successor being Rear-Admiral Bayle. 

The armoured gun-boat ‘‘ Phlégéton” is under orders to proceed to Saigon, 
where she will form one of an armoured gun-boat division, the other two vessels 
being her sister-ships the ‘‘ Styx’ and ‘‘ Cocyte” ; each of these gun-boats carries 
a 27°4 centimetre (10°8-inch) gun in a closed turret protected by 8-inch armour, 
and they also have an 8-inch armour belt, but as fighting units they are useless 
except in quite smooth water. 

It has now been definitely settled that the first-class cruiser ‘‘ Tage,” receiv- 
ing new boilers and undergoing repair at Brest, will commission to relieve the 
“ Cécille ’ as flag-ship of the Atlantic Division; she will hoist the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Servan, who will succeed Rear-Admiral Richard in command of the 
squadron. 

The first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Saint Louis,’’ flag-ship of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, while being docked recently, at Toulon, had a narrow escape of falling 
over in the dock. The water was partly pumped out when a sudden crack was 
heard under the starboard quarter, and it was found that several of the shores 
had given way and the vessel took a serious list to starboard ; orders were 
promptly given to let the water into the dock at once, by all the inlets, and the 
‘*Saint Louis” righted, and was soon afloat without damage. Had the dock 
been dry at the time it is probable she would have fallen right over. 

Dockyard Notes.—A serious fire broke out in the dockyard at Cherbourg on 
the night of 7th December. The flames spread with alarming rapidity and 
before they could be extinguished destroyed the saw-mills, model room, drawing 
office (in which were the plans of the new armoured cruiser ‘ Jules-Ferry,’’ now 
under construction at Cherbourg, the loss of which will cause much delay and 
inconvenience), boat-store, and a quantity of valuable timber. No one was injured, 
The damage is estimated at 707,000 francs (£28,280). 

In consequence of unexpected delays, the work on board the coast-defence 
battle-ship ‘‘ Requin,” which has been undergoing reconstruction, has not pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as was expected, and it is unlikely that the ship will be ready 
for her trials before the autumn. The ‘‘ Requin,” which is one of a class ot 
coast-defence ships of 7,800 tons, built some fifteen years ago, had a steel water- 
line belt of the enormous maximum thickness of 19°5 inches, while she carried two 
16°5-inch guns, as her heavy armament, in barbettes protected by 17-inch armour, 
one forward and one aft. When fitted up with coals and stores the belt in all 
these ships was below the water ; some of the armour has now been removed, two 
10°8-inch guns in closed turrets have been substituted for the 16°5-inch, and the 
armour on the new turrets reduced to 9 inches, altogether the ship has been 
lightened to the extent of over 600 tons, and it is hoped now that at load draught the 
upper edge of the belt will be at least 18 inches above water; the expense of 
reconstruction will exceed 2,000,000 francs (£80,000). 

With regard to the ‘‘ Furieux,’’ a somewhat smaller ship of the same class, 
work on her has not yet commenced, although it is hoped a beginning will be 
made shortly ; her new boilers will be of the Belleville type; she will also have 
two 24-centimetre (9°4-inch) guns in closed turrets substituted for the two 34-centi- 
metre (13°3-inch) guns formerly mounted in her barbettes, and it is hoped to lighten 
the ship altogether by some 246 tons. Work on the new second-class battle-ship 
‘*Henri IV.” has been greatly delayed owing to the failure of the Government 
Foundry at Indret to supply some of the machinery. She was to have been com- 
pleted by the end of next year, but it is considered unlikely now that she will be 
ready before 1903. 

Sufficient progress has been made with the new first-class battle-ship 
‘* Suffren ’ to warrant the appointment of a captain to follow her construction and 
completion, and Capitaine de Vaisseau C. M. Poidloiie, has been selected for this 
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duty.- The ‘‘ Suffren”’ is the largest battle-ship as yet constructed for the French 
Navy, as she has a displacement of 12,728 tons, 1,500 tons more than the 
‘Charlemagne ” and her two sisters. The armour is also arranged differently, as 
is also the disposition of the armament; the ship is, in fact, an improved ‘‘ Brennus.”’ 
There is a complete water-line belt of 11°8-inch hard steel, tapering at the 
extremities to 5 inches; above this, again, is a thinner belt of 4-inch hard steel, 
which is carried up amidships to form a small central battery, at the four angles 
of which are carried four 16°4-centimetre (6°5-inch) Q.F. guns, while in small 
turrets, protected by 5-inch armour, are carried six other 6°5-inch Q.F. guns, as 
in the ‘‘ Brennus”’ ; in the ‘*‘ Charlemagne” and her sisters the secondary arma- 
ment consists of ten 5°5-inch Q.F. guns, carried in a large casemate protected 
only by 3-inch armour. The heavy armament of the ‘‘ Suffren”’ will consist of four 
12-inch guns carried in two turrets protected by 11°8-inch armour, as against three 
13°4-inch guns in the ‘‘ Brennus,”’ whose after turret only carries one gun. 

Some delay has been caused in the work of completing the new first-class 
protected cruiser ‘‘ Jurien de la Graviére” by the non-delivery of her machinery ; 
the heavy parts of her starboard engines are now, however, in position, and the 
port-engines are in hand. The hull and interior fittings are almost complete. 
On the other hand, the new armoured cruiser ‘‘ Amiral Gueydon,” although launched 
much later, is ina much more forward state; all three sets of her engines are 
completely in place, as are her four funnels, ventilators, bridges, etc., and there 
seems to be no doubt that she will be ready for her trials by the end of the year ; 
at present two hours overtime are being worked on her, and as soon as there is a 
dock vacant she will be docked to have her screws and rudder fixed in place. 
Captain L. A. Massenet has been appointed to superintend her completion. 

The Minister of Marine has directed the dockyard authorities at Toulon to. 
forward estimates for the conversion of the old third-class battle-ship ‘* Friedland” 
and the transport ‘‘ Bien-Hoa” into torpedo school-ships. Should the ‘* Friedland ”’ 
be selected, her guns will be removed, and she will take the place of the first-class 
battle-ship ‘‘ Magenta,” which has shown herself quite unsuitable for the purposes 
of the school, if she is to be retained as an effective fighting ship. 

The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘Iéna” is now so far complefe that she is to 
commence her trials ina few days at Cherbourg. She has Belleville boilers and 
an estimated speed of 18 knots. She is some 800 tons larger than the 
‘* Charlemagne” class, and carries 6°4-inch Q.F. in place of 55-inch Q F. guns, 
but in the arrangement of her armour and the disposition of her guns, she is 
identical with those ships. 

On the Ist inst., at Lorient, the first keel plate of the new first-class armoured 
cruiser *‘ Condé” was laid; she is a sister-ship to the ‘*‘ Gloire’ launched from the 
same yard last year; as a good deal of material is ready, it is hoped that rapid 
progress will be made with her and that she will be launched this autumn. Orders 
have also been received to prepare for laying down a new first-class battle-ship of 
14,000 tons displacement, which will have a speed of 18 krots. 

** Stand by” Relief Ships.—Some three months ago the Minister of Marine 
decided that a certain number of battle-ships and cruisers should be selected 
among those in the Second Category of the Reserve as ‘stand by” reliefs for 
ships serving in the Channel and Mediterranean squadrons. The ships selected 
are to be kept, as far as is possible, in the Reserve, in such a state of 
readiness that they can be commissioned at very short notice, on the 
maritime prefects receiving the necessary requisition from the admirals in 
command of the squadrons, who in their turn are to give the Minister of 
Marine twenty-four hours’ notice in advance of their intentions. The ships 


so commissioned will complete their staffs and crews from the vessels 


they are to relieve, which will, in their turn, be placed in the Reserve. The 
captains of the relief ships will be nominated in the ordinary way by Presidential 
Decree ; they are to consult with the Commanders-in-Chief when the squadrons, 
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are in port, and they are to keep themselves au courant of all that is going on in 
the squadron, and of all orders issued to the ships ; while the Commander-in-Chief 
is empowered to order them to embark in one of the ships of the squadron, so 
that they can follow any special manoeuvres which may take place. At present 
there are not enough ships to detail for the purpose, but the first-class battle-ship 
‘‘ Brennus,” with the third-class cruiser ‘‘ Lavoisier,” have been detailed at Toulon 
for the Mediterranean Squadron, and the second-class battle-ship ‘‘ Courbet ” and 
third-class cruiser ‘‘Surcourf"’ at Brest, for the Squadron of the North. As an 
experiment the ‘‘Carnot” in the Northern Squadron is to be relieved by the 
‘‘Courbet"’ for two months. The proposed system is not, however, looked upon 
with much favour by officers,-who fail to see what advantage is to be gained by 
transferring the trained crew of such a ship as the ‘‘ Carnot” to a strange ship 
for so short a time and then back to their own ship. 

Sea Service.—-By a ministerial circular the duration of sea-going appointments 
for officers in the Navy has been fixed as follows:—Capitaines de Vaisseau— 
2 years in all cases. Capitaines de Frégate—18 months, except on distant stations 
such as Tonkin and the Society Islands, where the duration will be 2 years. 
Lieutenants de Vaisseau—18 months, except on distant stations, where the duration 
will be 2 years; and torpedo-boats attached to the home Défense- Mobile, where the 
duration will be 1 year.—Ze Yacht and Le Temps. 





Précis of M. Lockroy’s ‘‘ Lettres sur la Marine Allemande”’ continued, trans- 
lated from the Zemps :— 

No. III. 

There are two great manufactories of torpedoes in Europe : Whitehead 
established at Fiume, and Schwartzkopff in the centre of Berlin. The former 
supplies England and France, and the latter Germany and Italy; the chief 
difference between the two sorts of torpedoes are that Whitehead’s are made of 
steel, while the Schwartzkopff torpedoes are made of bronze. 


I could not help thinking as I entered the Schwartzkopff factory of the mystery 
which in France surrounds everything connected with torpedoes ; here the factory 
is situated in the midst of the town, on the right locomotives are constructed, and 
on the left torpedoes ; all is courteously thrown open to visitors, pains being even 
taken to explain in detail the most recent inventions ; of these the most important 
to the torpedo is the improvement in the celebrated Obry apparatus. This is a 
most ingenious and admirable invention to prevent deflection in the torpedo and 
ensure accuracy of direction ; the original idea is French; it has, however, been 
taken up and improved by, I think, an Austrian engineer of the name of Obry, 
employed in Whitehead’s factory. I well remember the enthusiasm among our 
officers at the torpedo school at Toulon when it was first tried about two years 
ago. Thanks to this new invention the torpedo became a reliable weapon—a 
weapon of the future. The apparatus, however, appeared to have one defect : it 
was thought too delicate, and that it would not stand rough usage at sea. 

Schwartzkopffs improvements consist, first, in simplifying the apparatus, and 
next in having made it strong enough for all working purposes. The torpedo can 
be dropped from a height, it can be exposed in every way, or it can be allowed 
to lie by for years ; the apparatus remains uninjured, and the same torpedo can be 
fired two or three hundred times without accident. Schwartzkopff has endowed 
it with the same quality that characterises all military and industrial work in 
Germany—that of strength. 

It is well known that torpedoes are discharged by ships of war from submarine 
tubes, but the exit of the torpedo from the tube is always much affected by the 
pressure of water caused by the movement of the ship, which makes this form of 
discharge uncertain, and may even result in such an accident as happened to the 
‘* Jauréguiberry,” necessitating her being placed in the dockyard hands for repair 
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for some months; broadside submerged discharge is, therefore, hazardous. 
Schwartzkopff considers he has rendered it easy ; he discharges the torpedo in the 
axis of the vessel, either from a bow or stern tube, and the improved Obry 
apparatus causes the torpedo, after it has attained a distance of 3) metres, to 
describe an angle of 90°, either to the right or left, and then proceed straight for 
the object. Schwartzkopff's torpedoes are proved at Kiel, and I was invited to 
attend and witness some trials. 

On the left shore of the fjord, half-an-hour by steam-boat froin the town, after 
passing the Naval Academy, the Yacht Club, and the immense Hotel des Bains 
that Herr Krupp is building, will be noticed a long staging, which projects some 
distance into the sea, and at the shore end of which is a smail chalet embowered 
in trees; this is the torpedo trial-ground and the residence of the engineer who 
superintends the trials. A small trolly runs the torpedo down to the end of the 
stage, and the biast of a steam siren warns fishermen and pleasure-boats to clearthe 
range. It has been publicly stated, even in Parliament, that torpedoes are not 
reliable at distances over 400 metres, and the torpedo-boat must come within this 
distance of a ship before firing ; the target at which the Schwartzkoff torpedoes 
are fired, is, however, at a distance of 1,000 metres. The torpedo plunges into 
the water, continues on its course, and attains the object, the variation at this 
distance to the right or left of the target not exceeding 1 metre. A second 
trolly brings up another torpedo ; this time the target still at the same distance is 
placed well to the left, it is to be a trial of lateral firing ; the torpedo plunges as 
before, proceeds straight for about 30 metres, and then turning a sharp elbow 
describesa right angle, and makes straight for the target at 1,00C metres distance ; 
the trial is most conclusive. 

Kiel is situated at the head of a fjord. From the harbour looking seawards 
on the right are the Germania ship-building yards belonging to Krupp, next comes 
the Naval Dockyard, and further on are some partly wooded green hills, on the 
left a large building having the appearance of a barracks is the ordinary residence 
of Prince Henry of Prussia, beyond this are thick woods clothing the neigh- 
bouring hills to the water's edge, and still further between two points lies Holtenau, 
and the entrance locks of the North Sea Canal. At the time of my visit the waters 
of the fjord were as blue as the Mediterranean, and in the anchorage were lying 
some training-ships, the ‘‘ Hohenzollern,” painted white, three small battle-ships, 
and a division of Swedish torpedo-boats just arrived, and in the act of saluting 
the flag. 

The town is large, populous, and weli built; it is the seat of one of the two 
maritime prefectures of the Empire, Admiral von Koester, the prefect, resides there ; 
with us the prefect is both military chief and director of the dockyard ; in Germany 
he receives only a purely military command, and has no authority over the dock- 
yard, which is placed under a rear-admiral or captain. The maritime prefect 
corresponds direct with the Emperor, the Director of the Naval Dockyard with 
the Reichsmarineamt. The Oberwerftdirektor, as he is called, resides in the 
dockyard, the maritime prefect in a handsome brick building at the other end of the 
town. The relations between the two departments are laid down with scrupulous 
care, all changes in the mobilising arrangements must be communicated to the 
maritime prefect, as well as the details of any work to be undertaken on ships in 
the 2nd Reserve; when such work will delay the ships beyond the regulation 
time, the maritime prefect is then authorised to communicate his opinion to the 
Reichsmarineamt, but his opinion only. He is also free at all times to visit the 
arsenal and ascertain for himself the state of advancement of the ships from a 


military point of view. 

The Oberwerftdirektor has as assistants two naval officers, a commander and 
a captain-lieutenant ; although belonging to the active Navy these officers, like 
the Oberwerftdirektor, are under the orders of the Reichsmarineamt, though young 
for their responsible positions they follow the rule always acted up to in Germany, 
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that important commands should be given to young and active men, the view 
being that it is advisable to develop individual initiative, and a feeling of 
responsibility at an early age; as an example, at Danzig, I met an officer of 
commander's rank, who with us would have been at the most a lieutenant of ten 
years’ service, commanding a division of armoured gun-boats. 

The dockyard at Kiel is noticeable for its extreme cleanliness and good order, 
and the clearness and simplicity of its arrangements ; everything is disposed with 
a view to active mobilisation ; one of the happiest and most original creations is 
the erection of ‘‘schiffskammern ” or individual stores for each ship ; by the margin 
of the commissioning basin are to be seen to the right and left a series of little 
buildings, on the door of each of which is painted in large letters the name of a 
particular ship; these little houses are all built on the same model, and have 
similar internal arrangements ; each is the particular property of one of the vesseis 
of the fleet; they contain all stores necessary for the ship on commissioning, 
namely, the establishment of non-consumable stores, and a three months’ supply 
of consumable stores, excepting powder and coal, whilst in our dockyards it is 
necessary to apply to ten or eleven different stores, often at a considerable distance 
from each other, in German dockyards everything is at hand. The ship is 
towed opposite its own house where a small line of rails communicate between 
the two; the director of the dockyard gives the key to the officer in command, 
and in a few hours all is ready, With this system, not only is the act of 
mobilising expedited but also all confusion is avoided, particularly such as 
would be likely to take place when several vessels of the fleet were drawing 
these stores at the same time. 

As soon as the construction of a new vessel is commenced, so also at the 
same time begins the construction of her particular ‘ schiffskammern," a vote being 
also taken for the necessary stores, so that on completion everything is ready 
for her. 

The interior of the ‘‘schiffskammern’ 


is dazzlingly clean, thirty dockyardmen 
are appointed for keeping them in order, and are continually occupied in 
cleaning and polishing and scrubbing from morning to night. The articles are 
arranged in order on staging, and at the further end of the store is always to 
be seen a small longitudinal section of a model of the ship; this model on 
commissioning is taken on board with the remainder, and is used for instructing 
the seamen—a most noteworthy precaution ; the crew thus soon gain a comp!ete 
knowledge of the internal arrangements of their ship, such as fire service, lead 
of pipes to the pumps, inlet valves for water, water-tight doors, etc. ; an officer 
has charge of this instruction. 

A glance at a German dockyard is only necessary to show with what 
extreme care preparation is made for war ; an attempt is made to foresee every 
possible contingency, to have all organised beforehand, and to render the duties 
of mobilisation as simple and easy as possible. War, it is considered, is in itself 
so hazardous an operation that nothing should be left to chance. 


No. IV. 

The German dockyards do not compare either in size or importance with our 
arsenals of Toulon and Brest ; they will be too small for the new fleet, and their 
enlargement has already been decided on. 

At Wilhelmshaven two new entries are to be constructed, one of which will 
be appropriated more especially for the use of chartered merchant-ships conveying 
matériel for the yard use. At Danzig, a deep basin is to be excavated in the 
island of Holm for the use of coast-defence vessels, armoured gun-boats, and 
torpedo-boats, land being at the same time purchased for enlarging the yard 
buildings. At Kiel extensions are to be made both north and south, to the south- 
ward encroaching on Messrs. Krupp’s Works, who, in consideration of an order 
for small vessels, have given up a large piece of ground, and to the northward 
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as far as Ellerbeck, where a new port will be constructed. The torpedo-boats 
ready for service will be accommodated in the Bay of Wyk, near Holtenau, at 
the entrance to the Wilhelm Canal, where stores, workshops for repairs, 
barracks for the men, anda casino for the officers are to be built, as well as a 
central electrical station; the port to be constructed will be capable of holding 
100 torpedo-boats. Funds for these various works will shortly be voted by the 
Reichstag, and the extension of its arsenals will correspond with the augmentation 
of the fleet. 

The arrangements in all these German dockyards are excellent, everything 
is classified and labeled, so that quantities delivered and remaining can be 
ascertained at any time. Large buildings are constructed for storing the boats 
in reserve with communication with the water by canal, by the help of a rolling 
platform the boats are run up out of the water and placed as required to the 
right or left in the different stores of the edifice. 

The workshops are lofty and airy, supplied with electrical power, and the 
most modern tools, and large brick buildings form dining halls for the workmen ; 
Wilhelmshaven is even provided with a concert hall and dancing room, the 
object of the authorities being to popularise the work, and make the workmen 
contented. Wherever trees, plants, or flowers can be put they are tastefully 
arranged, and vines and creepers cover the bare walls. Lines of rails are laid 
along the quays and past all the workshops, and in the evening trains convey 
the workmen to their homes. 

The dockyard police are drawn from the ordinary town police, and the 
absence of any maritime gendarmerie does not seem to be felt; one can, how- 
ever, see that the discipline is severe; in the workshops the men are as silent 
as the electrical machines they make use of, there, as throughout Germany, where 
even the concierge gives you a military salute, one feels the discipline of the 
barrack room ; all is as neat as on board a ship, everything sparkles and shines, 
not a scrap of material lies out of place, neither does one see as elsewhere, 
alas! boilers lying for years on the quays and other stores waiting patiently 
for someone to put them in their place; one feels that everyone does his 
share of work, and that over all there is someone who knows how to get the 
work done. 

Some of the arrangements are most remarkable, for it is practical methods 
which distinguish Germany of to-day—the repairing-ships for torpedo-boats at 
gine a vast incline plane sloping down into the water and 





Kiel for example. Ima 
on this lines of rails ; when a torpedo-boat requires repair, a cradle trolly descends 





into the water under the boat, grips it and is run up again, the torpedo- 
boat being quickly conveyed to the right or left to the particular workshop desired. 
The arrangements for the supply of Mazut are also most complete. Mazut 
is used throughout the German fleet, and must, therefore, be easily put on board ; 
for this purpose large reservoirs are established at the ertry of the basins com- 
municating with which are underground canals running the length of the quays, 
which have branches to the waterside at different points, ships wishing to com- 
plete have only to come alongside, and with a movable pipe connect up to one 
of these branches, and their bunkers are soon filled. 

The administrative departments of the dockyard are organised on the universa 
principle of division of labour ; there does not exist in Germany, as with us, a corps 
charged with the most opposite and different duties, such as recruiting, discipline, 
dockyard administration, care of the ships, receipt of stores, etc. Recruiting is the 
affair of the War Minister, and the administrative department has two branches, 
dockyard service and fleet service, maritime intendant and commissaires. The 





first are military functionaries, but without relative rank ; they are drawn from 
officers with less than six years’ service, and from young men with a University 
degree ; the second are also military men holding rank, they are selected from the 
subordinate officers, and cannot rise above the rank of lieutenant, and are 
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appointed to ships in commission and battalions of marine artillery and infantry, 
where they fulfil the duties of paymaster. 

The intendant, who administers the dockyard under the Oberwerftdirektor, 
has under him three assistants, the first charged with the collection of material 
and making contracts, the second is cashier and accountant, and the third store- 
keeper ; all the duties are, therefore, well divided and specialised, and respon- 
sibilities are fixed. 

Germany has no “‘ inscription maritime,” and there seems to be no desire for it. 
As I have already stated, the War Minister is in charge of the recruiting, and all 
men who follow a maritime business of any sort, such as fishermen, merchant sea- 
men, lightermen, and bargemen, etc., he gives to the Navy, to these he adds 
such workmen in towns whose trades make them useful at sea, as machinists, fire- 
men and electricians ; as a matter of policy, as far as possible these are taken from 
Alsace-Lorraine with a view to making them more citizens of the Empire. With 
these different elements first-rate ships’ companies are formed. Need I add that 
the seamen class are carefully specialised as torpedo men, séamen gunners, and 
seamen simple? The torpedo men wear a red band on their caps, and the sea- 
men gunners a gun badge on the sleeve, as distinguishing marks. One-half belong 
to the maritime district of Kiel, and the other to Wilhelmshaven, and they remain 
attached to the same port and to the same special branch for the whole of their 
service. 

There are no illiterates in Germany, none exist either in the Army or Navy. 
The instruction, therefore, to be given to recruits is only a military one ; it is severe. 
As soon as the men join they are kept close prisoners in barracks, no leave being 
given on any pretext whatever. This confinement is continued till they know their 
drill and duties, three words in particular being instilled into them : God, Country, 
Emperor. Their military duties once acquired, they are next taught to be sailors, 
and told off for different work according to their specialities. 

It would seem as if the discipline for the men was also enforced on the ships ; 
absolute homogeneity in this respect ina squadron is considered essential, what we 
should call une flotle d échantillons would be considered in Germanya serious danger, 
and when the design of a new ship is approved a whole class of absolutely similiar 
vessels is laid down; besides the economy realised, a great saving in the time of 
construction is also effected. A characteristic example happened dately showing 
to what a point homogeneity is insisted on in Germany. Considerable alterations 
were admitted to be improvements in the vessels of the ‘‘ Kaiser "’ type, neverthe- 
less, the two last of this class, ‘‘ A” and * B,’’ have been completed without modifica- 
tion of the original plan, it being thought preferable to do this than to interfere in 
any way with the principle of homogeneity. 

I have not space to say much about the officers, but should like to briefly 
describe the Naval Academy at Kiel. This institution is not unlike our “ Ecole 
Expérience de Guerre,” and has the same object, that of training officers to fit 
them for the higher commands. The entry is by competition, which I regret has 
been abolished with us. The studies are much the same in both cases, theory in 
winter, and practical instruction at sea in summer. Germany has, moreover, 
introduced a war game, which induces officers to think and apply the principles of 
strategy and tactics which they have learnt. Great importance is attached to this 
game in Germany. The opponents are placed in separate rooms, the umpire, 
generally a professor, ina third. He is informed, from time to time, of the dis- 
positions taken and movements made by the combatants, and to make the matter 
as real as possible the professor informs them in turn of the casualties that take 
place, the length of time ships are to be considered hors de combat, the expendi- 
ture of the stock of coal at such and such a position, and the want of munitions, 
etc. Sometimes these games last over several days; they help in forming the 
intelligence of an officer and teach him to foresee and act promptly in all the 
eventualities of war. 
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Germany views war as she does one of the national industries ; she nurses her 
Navy like a commercial undertaking; it is the reason her progress is so rapid, 
and why also she gives us so much food for reflection. 

(Zo be continued.) 





UniTeD STaTEs.—Zhe New Armoured Cruisers of the ‘ California” and 
‘ Maryland” Types.—No feature of our latest naval programme shows more 
forcibly the impress of the lessons learned by our late war with Spain than the 
new armoured cruisers now nearly ready for the bidding contractors. Our new 
battle-ships are typically fine craft and thoroughly up to date; but it is the 
armoured cruiser that marks most sharply the pace we have cut out for ourselves. 
The armoured cruiser, besides being the eyes and ears of the fleet, will take its 
place if need be in the line of battle. The ‘‘ New York” was an advance 
upon her British prototype; the ‘‘Brocklyn” was an improvement ; but the 
‘* California’ and her class are really second-class battle-ships with armoured- 
cruiser speed, any one of which against the combined batteries now on the 


‘*New York” and ‘ Brooklyn" could hold its own with a very fair prospect of 
giving the two other ships a pretty bad drubbing. Such is the rapid rate of 


naval development to-day. The six ships in question were provided for by the 
acts of Congress of 3rd March, 1899, and 7th June, 1900, respectively, three ships 
being appropriated for at each time; and those of the earlier act are required 
to be sheathed and coppered, while the last three allowed for were not so specified. 
Should authority be given to sheathe and copper the latter vessels, the contractors 
must stand ready to do so. 

The general dimensions of the sheathed and coppered ships are as 
follows :— 


Length on load water-line Ms ae a - 502 feet 

Beam, extreme, at load water-line... ae ae 40 35 

Trial displacement, about as ; mt ... 13,800 tons 

Mean draught at trial displacement, pray be 24 feet 6 inches 
Greatest draught, full load __... er ee en 0 er are 
Coal carried ontrial _... sac ae ee os 900 tons 

Total coal bunker capacity _... es a ~ 2000 ,, 

Feed water carried ontrial_... a eee as i — 

Speed not less than ees oa a bad rer 22 knots 
Maximum I.H.P.. si oe és ee ... 23,000 


The only dimensional eumtcidons in which the unsheathed ships will differ 
from the others are a maximum beam 6 inches less and a lighter trial displacement 
by 400 tons ; in other respects they are alike. 

The ships will have the usual extensive bulkhead system and close water- 
tight sub-divisioning common to all modern fighting-ships, and the double bottom 
will be so arranged that a reserve supply of fresh water may be carried there. 
The ships will have both docking and bilge keels. The main deck will be the 
only wooden deck, the others being laid with linoleum; and the use of the wood 
will be restricted to the last degree, all of that within the vessels being 
fire-proofed. 

The fighting positions and the ‘‘ vitals” will all of them be sheltered behind 
walls of Kruppized steel, and the arrangement of armour protection will be as 
follows :—First, a water-line belt 7 feet 6 inches wide extending from bow to stern. 
The belt carries its maximum thickness 4} feet from the top down, whence it 
tapers to the armour ledge. For a distance of 244 feet amidships, the armour will 
have a maximum thickness of 6 inches and a minimum of 5; thence to the how 
and to the stern the belt will have a uniform thickness, top and bottom, 33 inches. 
For a distance of 232 feet amidships, above the water-line belt and up to the main 
deck, the sides will be reinforced by 5-inch armour; transverse bulkheads, 
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turning inboard at the ends of this side armour, will complete the central casemate 
housing the ten 6-inch guns. These transverse bulkheads will be 4 inches thick. 
The protective deck will be continuous from bow to stern; on the flat it will be 
1} inches thick and on the slopes 4 inches thick. Above this protective deck a 
cellulose belt 3 feet thick will be worked along the sides from one end of the ship 
to the other. It is required that the water-line armour belt be so placed that at 
least a foot of it will be out of water at deepest load draught. 

The armament will consist of :—A main battery of four 45-calibre 8-inch 
breech-loading rifles, and fourteen 50-calibre 6-inch breech-loading rifles ; and a 
secondary battery of eighteen 14-pounders, twelve 3-pounders, four 1-pounder 
automatic guns, four l-pounder single-shot guns, two 3-inch field guns, two 
machine guns, and half a dozen small calibre pieces for boat service. There will be 
two submerged torpedo-tubes, to be placed on the broadsides pretty well forward. 
The 8-inch guns are to be mounted in two balanced elliptical turrets on the main 
deck forward and aft of the superstructure. These turrets will be generally 
6 inches thick with slanting faces $ inch thicker. The turrets are to be controlled 
electrically, and are to fire through arcs of 270°. The rate of ammunition 
supply is one complete round of powder and projectile to each electric hoist cvery 
50 seconds. 

The four 6-inch guns mounted on the main deck are to be placed in sponsons 
at the four main corners of the superstructure, and are to fire through arcs of 
145°—the forward ones from dead ahead aft, and the after ones from dead 
astern forward. These guns are protected by 5-inch armour. The ten other 
6-inch guns, five on each broadside, are to be placed amidships on the gun deck— 
the forward ones firing dead ahead, while all the other guns on each side will 
have arcs of fire of 110°, and will be arranged to house within the side line. 
These guns will be separated by 2{-inch splinter bulkheads. The ammunition 
hoists will be run by electricity, and are to supply each 6-inch gun with three com- 
plete rounds every minute. The 14-pounders will be mounted on the gun deck 
and up in the superstructure, two forward and three aft of the 6-inch battery on 
each side, and four on each broadside between the 6-inch guns up in the super- 
structure, The 3-pounders are to be mounted on the superstructure deck and on 
the bridges, while most of the l-pounders are to fill the military tops. Each 
14-pounder is to be supplied six rounds a minute, while the 3-pounders are to 
have ten. 

The firing stations for the torpedoes will be sheltered from the reach of 
6-pounders and lighter pieces, and are to be located above the torpedo-tubes. 
The conning-tower, located at the fore end of the superstructure, will be of steel 
9 inches thick, and the signal tower, located at the after end of the superstructure, 
will be of steel 5 inches thick. The pilot-house will be of bronze. All magazines are 
to be carefully insulated, and certain of them are to be chilled by the 
refrigerating plant. All are also to be easily capable of instant flooding. 

Because of the extensive application of electricity, the ships will carry pretty 
large generating plants, having a total output from the seven units of 6,250 
amperes at 80 volts—power enough to run all the ammunition hoists, work the 
turrets, drive some of the ventilating fans, run the machine shop, and furnish 
power for the steam laundry which is to do the major share of the officers’ and crew's 
washing. Owing to the high free-board of the ships and to the fact that it is 
carried uniformly from bow to stern, very excellent accommodations will be pro- 
vided for the officers and men, of which the complement will consist of :—1 flag 
officer, 1 commanding officer, 1 chief of staff, 20 ward-room officers, 12 junior 
officers, 10 warrant officers, and 777 men—a total of 822 persons. 

The ships will have twin screws, driven each by its own triple-expansion 
engine of the four-cylinder type. The high-pressure cylinders will be 36 inches in 
diameter, the intermediate-pressure cylinders will be 59} inches in diameter, and 
the two low-pressure cylinders of each engine will be 69 inches in diameter. They 
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will have a common stroke of 45 inches, and the engines will make about 
133 revolutions when developing the maximum I.H.P. of 23,000. Steam will 
be supplied by thirty boilers of the straight-tube water-tube type placed in eight 
water-tight compartments. They will have a combined grate surface of at least 
1,590 square feet and a tota! heating surface of quite 68,000 square feet. The four 
funnels will rise 100 feet above the grate bars. The normal reserve of fresh water 
will be 150 tons—just half of that carried on trial, and, excepting coal, the trial 
displacement will call for two-thirds of all other stores. 

The ships will carry ammunition enough to put up a good long fight; 500 
rounds being allowed the 8-inch guns, 2,800 rounds for the §-inch guns, 4,500 
rounds for the 14-pounders, 6,000 rounds for the 3-pounders, and a pretty liberal 
supply for the rest. Provision is to be made for closing many of the water-tight 
doors automatically, ¢.e., from a single controlling station, and every care has 
been taken to minimise the consequences of accident or injury. Three years is 
the maximum time limit for construction, and the maximum limit of cost is 4,000,000 
dollars in the case of the ships of 1899, and 4,250,000 dollars in the case of the 
ships provided for during the present year (1900). 

The First-class Battle-ship ‘‘ Wisconsin."” — The first-class battle-ship 
‘*Wisconsin,”” recently completed by the Union Iron Works, possesses interest 
for our readers from the fact that she was built in the yard which turned out the 
famous battle-ship ‘‘ Oregon."’ The latter vessel, like the ‘‘ Wisconsin,” is one of 
a class of three ships, and like her she is the fastest in her class. The ‘¢ Alabama,”’ 
the ‘** Illinois,” and ‘‘ Wisconsin’ were authorised on 10th June, 1896. The first- 
named vessel was allotted to the Cramps, of Philadelphia, and has already under- 
gone her trials with great success, achieving a speed of 17°01 knots an hour. 
The ‘‘Illinois” is approaching completion at the yard of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company, and the ‘f Wisconsin” has recently completed her official 
trials, on which she made an average speed of 17°17 knots per hour. The 
principal dimensions of the vessei are as follows :—Length, 368 feet; beam, 
72 feet 25 inches ; mean draught, when the ship is fully equipped ready for 
sea, with all stores on board anda normal coal supply of 809 tons, 23°6 feet. 
The displacement of the vessel with two-thirds of ammunition and two-thirds 
of stores on board is 11,565 tons. Her bunkers have a maximum coal capacity 
of 1,440 tons. She is propelled by twin engines, which are of 10,000 esti- 
mated I.H.P., although this was considerably exceeded on the trial trip, when 
the maximum indication reached 12,322. They are of the inverted three- 
crank triple-expansion type, and while they conform broadly to the specifi- 
cations drawn up by the Naval Bureau of Engineering, the builders have intro- 
duced specialties of design, which they have already used with marked success 
in other naval vessels built forthe Government. The most noticeable of these is the 
framing of the engines, which is formed of forged built-up columns at the back, and 
turned columns for the front side of the engine. The forged column is of a type 
which was first used by these builders in the engines of ihe ‘‘ Olympia,” and later 
in those of the battle-ship ‘‘Oregon.” It is built up of forged plate sides, on 
which are flanges for securing the column to the bed-plate and to the cylinder 
bottoms. Between the sides is bolted in the casting which forms the main guides, 
and below the guides the sides are spread, and a web-plate is worked in, the 
lower half of the frame being thus in the form of an inverted Y. It is claimed by 
the builders that this type of frame provides unusual rigidity, and the forged iron 
is more reliable than the material of the usual cast-steel frames. The high-pressure 
cylinder is 335 inches in diameter, the intermediate 51 inches, and the low-pressure 
cylinder 78 inches in diameter, the common stroke being 4 feet. The crank shaft 
is made of three interchangeable and reversible sections; the crank pins are 
14} inches in diameter by 17 inches long; and there is a 74-inch hole axially 
through the shaft and crank pins. The thryst shafts are 14 inches in diameter, 
and the propeller shafts 14} inches in diameter, with a 9}-inch axial hole through 
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out their entire length, except in the after section, where they pass through the 
hub of the propeller, in which portion the hole is tapered. 

The engines are fitted with straight-push, reversing gear, and the air pumps 
are independent of the main engine. The main circulating pumps, which supply 
the condensers, may be used to empty the bilge of the ship, for which purpose 
they have a capacity of 12,000 gallons per minute. The screw propellers are 
three-bladed and are made of manganese bronze. They are 15} feet in diameter 
and the pitch is 17 feet 6 inches. Steam is supplied by eight single-ended steel 
boilers in four compartments; the boilers are 15 feet 63 inches in diameter and 
10 feet in length. 

The ‘ Wisconsin” is a fine, seaworthy vessel with a good freeboard of 
about 20 feet forward and 13 feet aft. Her main battery of four 13-inch 
breech-loading rifles is carried in two barbette tarrets ; the barbettes are 
plated with 15 inches of Harveyized steel, and the turrets with 14 inches. She 
has a water-line belt from 7 to 8 feet in depth, which varies in thickness from 163 
and 93 inches at top and bottom respectively amidships to 4 inches at the stem. 
This belt extends as far aft as the after barbette. With this armour is associated 
a steel deck 2} inches in thickness on the flat, 3 inches in thickness forward, and 
4 inches from the after end of the armour belt to the stern. The main rapid-fire 
battery consists of fourteen 6-inch rapid-fire guns, ten of which are carried on the 
main deck and four on the spar deck. Of those on the main deck, eight are 
carried within a central citadel, which is protected with 6 inches of Harveyized 
armour, the armour extending in the wake of the guns and running across at the 
ends of the battery diagonally to a junction with the 12-inch armour of the 
barbettes. The two other guns on the main deck are carried well forward in 
sponsons armed with 6 inches of Harveyized steel. The four guns on the spar 
deck are carried immediately above the central rapid-fire battery and are likewise 
protected with 6 inches of armour. The secondary battery is made up of sixteen 
6-pounders, six l1-pounders, four Colts, and two 3-inch field guns. There are also 
four Whitehead torpedo-tubes. The total complement of officers and men 
will be 493. Considering that the keel of the vessel was not laid until February, 
1897, it is evident that improved facilities are enabling our shipbuilders to turn out 
these big vessels more rapidiy than they could when earlier vessels of the 
‘*Oregon” type were built. 


Launch of the Monitor ** Wyoming.’’—The ‘‘ Wyoming ”’ is one of four similar 
vessels which were authorised in May, 1898. The others are the ‘ Arkansas,” 
building at Newport News; the ‘‘ Connecticut,” building at Bath, Me.; and the 
‘* Florida,” which is under construction at the Lewis Nixon Yard, Elizabethport, 
N.J. These ships represent the modern development of the monitor type of war- 
ship, and in them an attempt is made to mitigate as far as possible the inherent 
defects of a system of design which, while it was well suited to the rivers, bays, 
and shallow waters of the civil war, is ill-adapted to the requirements of a modern 
war-ship, which should be capable of keeping the sea and casting loose its guns 
in almost any kind of weather. 

However, within the limitations of her type, the ‘‘ Wyoming" is a serviceable 
vessel, for she is heavily armed, well protected, and with her modern motive 
power and for a monitor superior accommodation, she will prove to be economical 
and comfortable. The four vessels were authorised largely in response to the 
symptoms of hysteria that developed among the citizens of some of our large 
eastern seaboard cities, when they imagined themselves threatened by the guns 
of Cervera’s hapless fleet, and it is probable that the new monitors will find a 
permanent station in four of our most important Atlantic harbours. 

The ‘‘ Wyoming” was launched at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, on 
September 8th, in the presence of His Excellency the Governor of Wyoming and 
an enormous crowd of spectators. While a powerful vessel, the ‘‘ Wyoming’ is 
considerably less in dimensions compared with the ‘' Monterey,’ though both are 
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practically of the same type. The ‘‘ Monterey” is 255 feet in length, and is 59 feet 
beam, with a depth of 14 feet 10 inches. The ‘‘ Wyoming's” dimensions are :— 
Length, 252 feet ; beam, 50 feet ; and mean draught, 12 feet 6 inches. The side 
armour of the former vessel is 13 inches in greatest thickness, tapering to 8 inches 
at the ends ; of the latter, 11 inches, tapering to3 and 5 inches. Displacement :— 
‘* Monterey,” 4,084; ‘‘ Wyoming,” 3,235; H.P. engines, 5,244 and 2,400 respec- 
tively ; speed, 13°6 and 12. 

The armament of the ‘‘ Monterey” consists of two 12-inch and two 10-inch 
main battery, six 6-pounders, four 1-pounders, two Gatlings. Of the ‘‘ Wyoming,” 
two 12-inch, four 4-inch rapid-fire, two 6-pound semi-automatic, four 1-pound auto- 
matic, and additional four automatic 1- pounders have been authorised. 

Although the ‘* Wyoming ” will carry only two heavy guns, as compared with 
four carried by the ‘‘ Monterey,” the increased power of her two 12-inch rifles, 
due to greater length and smokeless powder, is such that one round from them 
will have 12,800 foot-tons more energy than one round from the four guns of the 
larger vessel. The keel of the new monitor was laid in October, 1899, and her 
completion is promised in six months.— Scientific American. 

Increase of the Fleet in Chinese Waters.—The following statement has been 
given out at the Navy Department :— 

‘“‘In view of the possibility that later, when circumstances so warrant, the 
land force in China will be materially reduced, the navaf force in Asiatic waters 
will be from time to time increased with reference to American interests in China 
and also in the Philippines. The following orders have therefore been issued : 
the ‘ Dorothea,’ at League Island, and the ‘ Annapolis,’ at Norfolk, have been 
ordered to fit out for the Asiatic Station. The ‘Wilmington’ has been ordered to 
the Asiatic Station vd the Mediterranean, and will be replaced on the South 
Atlantic Station by the ‘Atlanta.’ The ‘Albany,’ at Pirzeus, has been ordered to 
Manila. The ‘ Kentucky’ and ‘ Vicksburg’ have been ordered to New York to fit 
out for the Asiatic Station.” 

Of these vessels the ‘ Kentucky’ isa first-class battle-ship with a displacement 
of 11,535 tonsand a speed of about 16 knots. The ‘ Albany’ is the latest addition 
to the protected cruisers, and the ‘ Wilmington’ will be exceedingly valuable on 
account of her light draught. The fleet in the Philippine waters and in the waters 
of China now comprises 28 vessels, amongst which are some of the finest ships 
in our Navy. The ‘Oregon’ may possibly be ordered home as soon as the 
‘Kentucky’ arrives in order that her repairs may be made permanent. Officers of 
the Construction Bureau of the Navy Department are opposed to keeping this 
vessel any longer than necessary on the Asiatic Station. 

Training System for the Navy.— Mr. Long, Secretary for the Navy, is 
heartily in favour of establishing a training system in the Navy for recruits. Ina 
letter to Mr. Boutelle, the Chairman of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
he says :— 

‘‘ The seafaring class of the population of the United States is very small, and 
in order that the Navy may be properly recruited it is necessary that the men who 
are enlisted as landsmen be given suitable preliminary training before they are 
sent on board cruising-vessels. The only practicable way of properly training 
these landsmen, and apprentices as well, is by putting them on board vessels 
adapted for this purpose in company with regular crews of the Navy, and the 
best kind of vessel for this use is one of full sailing power and auxiliary steam 
power. Of the ships now in the Navy that might be used in this way, the ‘ Hart- 
ford” recently fitted out at Mare Island, and the ‘ Lancaster,’ now cruising in 
the West Indies, are particularly good ; the ‘ Dixie,’ recently fitted out at League 
Island, though the best available vessel for the purpose on the coast, is a con- 
version from the merchant marine ; the ‘ Alliance,’ one of the apprentice training- 
ships, after making a five months’ cruise, has been laid up for six weeks’ repairs, 
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which will only permit her to continue in service about four months longer, after 
which time extensive repairs will be necessary ; the ‘ Adams,’ ‘ Mohican,’ and 
‘Essex’ are the only other vessels now available for the apprentice training 
service, and these, like the ‘ Alliance,’ cannot be expected to hold out much 
longer. 

“Tt is thus seen that the number of vessels which might be advantageously 
used for training purposes is small, and that the vessels themselves are old and 
not likely to be serviceable much longer. The number of enlisted men in the 
Navy will be larger than it has been in the past, and the necessity for keeping the 
full complement of vessels in efficient condition at all times will be much greater 
than before. The Department, therefore, recommends, as a matter of importance 
to the efficiency to the personnel of the Service, that authority be given for the 
construction of two composite-built sailing-ships, full rigged, and with auxiliary 
steam power, each one capable of carrying five hundred enlisted persons, including 
the total ship's company proper and those under training. A vessel of this size is 
much more economical for the purpose contemplated than smaller vessels would 
he, and the interests of the Government would be greatly subserved by the con- 
struction of the two vessels herein recommended.”’ 

Another urgent need of the naval Service of the United States is a larger 
number of gunnery ships. Reports received in the office of naval intelligence 
show that foreign Governments are expending large sums of money in gunnery 
drill. This subject has not been neglected by the officers of the American Navy, 
but the facilities are very much limited. Admiral Crowninshield is authority for 
the statement that but one vessel now represents our total facilities for training a 
greatly enlarged personnel. This vessel is the ‘‘ Amphitrite.” The ‘* Lancaster ”’ 
was formerly on this duty, but she has now been turned over to the cruiser training 
service. The ‘‘ Fortune’’ has been assigned as a gunnery-vessel, but is not yet 
ready for service. Even with this vessel the facilities are totally inadequate. To 
familiarise the Aersonnel of the Navy with the guns of the Service it is necessary to 
have constant drills and exercises supplemented by class instruction in gun sighting, 
explosives, etc. 

The British Navy has the gunnery-school-ship “‘Excellent.’’ On this vessel there 
is the gunnery school for officers and men, and at the naval station at Portsmouth, 
England, they have established on a made island the gunnery training station, 
covering over 90 acres. It is a most complete establishment for. the gunnery 
training of junior officers and seamen gunners. ‘‘ The buildings,’ says Rear- 
Admiral Crowninshield, who visited the place on his recent trip abroad, ‘are all 
built of brick, including quarters for officers and men, with suitable mess rooms, 
class rooms, and drill rooms. The principal feature is the gunnery drill shed, a 
one-storey structure built of iron and brick, over 900 feet in length. In it are 
mounted guns of all calibres, representing nearly every gun in the British Navy. 
Attached to the station are a large number of small gun-vessels, mounting among 
them all calibres and types of guns, and on board of which details of officers and 
men under instruction are continually embarked for target and gun practice 
under way.” 

The naval officials agree that such a station would be a great advantage in the 
training of American gunners, and could be acquired with but little cost to the 
Government. It is probable that this matter will be called to the special attention 
of one of the Congressional committees, with a view to adopting such legislation 
as will either increase the number of gunnery training-ships or, what is still better, 
provide for a training station on such a scale as that in the British Service. 

Progress of Vessels under Construction.—The following is the degree of com- 
pletion of vessels under construction for the United States Navy, with name of 
builder as shown by the official records of Ist October : Battle-ships—‘ Illinois,” 
Newport News, 85, ‘ Alabama,” Cramp and Sons, 99; “ Wisconsin,” Union Iron 
Works, 97; ‘* Maine,’’ Cramp and Sons, 36; ‘‘ Missouri,’ Newport News, 15 ; 
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** Ohio,” Union Iron Works, 30. Sheathed protected cruisers—‘‘ Denver,” Neafie 
and Levy. 29; ‘Des Moines,” Fore River Engine Company, 7; “ Chattanooga,’’ 
Lewis Nixon, 11 ; *‘ Galveston,’? Wm. R. Trigg Company, 2; ‘‘ Tacoma,” Union 
Iron Works. 3; ‘* Cleveland.” Bath Iron Works, 20. Monitors—‘ Arkansas,” 
Newport News, 42; ‘‘ Number 8.” Bath Iron Works, 68; “ Florida,” Lewis 
Nixon, 48; ‘‘ Wyoming,’’ Union Iron Works, 53. Torpedo-boat destroyers 

* Bainbridge.” Neafie and Levy, 78 ; ‘‘ Barry,’ Neafie and Levy, 76; ‘‘ Chauncey,” 
Neafie and Levy, 76; * Dale,” Wm. R. Trigg Company, 83; “ Decatur,’’ Wm. R. 
Trigg Company, 81; * Hopkins.’ Harlan and Hollingsworth, 68 ; “ Huil,” Harlan 
and Hollingsworth, 68; ** Lawrence,” Fore River Engine Company, 98; ‘‘ Mac- 
donough,” Fore River Engine Company, 96; * Paul Jones,” Union Iron Works, 
76; ‘* Perry,” Union [ron Works, 76; °*‘ Preble,’” Union Tron Works, 76; 
“ Stewart,” Gas Engine and Power Company, 37; ‘t Truxtun,’ Maryland Steel 
Company, 38; * Whipple,” Maryland Steel Company, 38; ‘ Worden,” Maryland 
Stee! Company, 38. Torpedo-boats——"* Stringham.” Harlan and Hollingsworth, 
93; ‘* Goldsborough,”” Wolf and Zwicker, 99; ‘ Bailey,’’ Gas Engine and Power 
Company, 97; ‘* Bagley,’’ Bath Iron Works, 92; * Barney,” Bath Iron Works, 97 ; 
‘** Biddle.’’ Bath Iron Works, 75; ‘‘ Blakeley,” Geo. Lawley and Son, 94; ‘‘ DeLong,” 
Geo. Lawley and Son, 94; * Nicholson.” Lewis Nixon, 80; “ O’Brien,” Lewis 
Nixon, 82; ‘ Shubrick,” Wm. R. Trigg Company, 92; ‘‘ Stockton,"’ Wm. R. Trigg 
Company, 97; ‘* Thornton,” Wim. R. Trigg Company, 89; * Tingey,’’ Columbian 
Iron Works, 61; “ Wilkes.’ Gas Engine and Power Company, 60. Submarine 
torpedo-boats—‘‘ Plunger,” Wm. R. Trigg Company, 85 ; ‘‘ Adder,”” Lewis Nixon, 
6; *Grampus.” Union Iron Works, 0; “ Moccasin,’ Lewis Nixon, 6; “ Pike,” 
Union Iron Works, 0; * Porpoise.”’ Lewis Nixon, 6; ‘‘ Shark,” Lewis Nixon, 6.— 


Army and Navy Journal. 
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PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS FOR 
DECEMBER, 1900. 

Major-General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., to be 
a Lieut.-General, Supernumerary to the Establishment. Lieut.-General Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., is placed on the Staff as a 
General on the Staff, to Command the Forces in South Africa, with the local rank 
of General in that country whilst so employed. Brevet Colonel F. H. Plowden, 
from Lieut.-Colonel, the Oxfordshire L.I., to be an A.A.G. in India, and is granted 
the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army. Lieut -Colonel G. F. Francis, I.S.C., 
to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel L. E. Coker, Assistant Commandant and Secretary 
R.M.C., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel A. N. Rochfort, R.H.A., to be Colonel. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. H. Rosseter, R.G.A., to be Colonel. Major and Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel S. C. F. Peile, J.S.C., to be Colonel. — Lieut.-Colonel U. G. C. de Burgh, 
temporary Assistant Inspector of Remounts, is granted the substantive rank of 
Colonel in the Army. Major-General H. J. Degacher, C.B., to be Colonel of the 
South Wales Borderers. Colonel R. W. Rainsford-Hannay resumes the appoint- 
ment of Colonel on the Staff for R.A. Brevet Colonel J. Davidson, from Lieut.- 
Colonel h.p., to be an A.A.G., and to have the substantive rank of Colonel in the 
Army. Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Leathem, Recruiting Staff Officer, Class I., to be 
Colonel. Colonel W. H. Mackinnon, h.p., to be Major-General. Lieut.-Colonel 
R. Le G. Anderson, I.S.C., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel 
(local Brigadier-General) F. W. Kitchener, the Prince of Wales's Own (West 
Yorkshire Regiment), is granted the local rank of Major-General whilst Com- 
manding a Brigade, South African Field Force. Colonel H. H. Settle, C.B., 
D.S.O., Inspector-General of the Lines of Communication, to be a Brigadier- 
General on the Staff, Field Force, South Africa, with the temporary rank of 
Brigadier-General whilst so employed. Major and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel E. A. H. 
Alderson, the Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent Regiment), to be a Brigadier- 
General on the Staff to command a Mounted Infantry Brigade in South Africa, 
and to have the local rank of Brigadier-General whilst so employed. Major and 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel J. Collinson, C.B., the Northamptonshire Regiment, to be 
Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel J. Hotham, R.H.A., to be Colonel, Lieut.-Colonel 
H. C. M. Woods, R.G.A., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Owen, R.G.A., to 
be Colonel. 

Home.—A new patent armoured cycle for military purposes has been recently 
invented by Mr. Wyley Lord. Its design is of the ‘‘ Cob” type, easy for mounting 
and dismounting suddenly. The measurements throughout have been most care- 
fully kept down, to facilitate storage, transport, and ease in manceuvres. 

The machine is shod with cushion tyres, of which General Maurice’s Report, 
sec. 41, says:—‘‘ One result of the operations has been to show the imménse 
superiority for military work of cushion tyres. They are not, doubtless, adapted 
for extreme speed, but for the general body of cyclists I feel sure that they are 
by far the most valuable.” 

The armoured cycle solves the hitherto military impossibility of carrying a 
shield. Thisis attached to its front wheel, which the rifleman turns up instantan- 
eously in the act of dismounting, and dropping behind its’complete cover, from 
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which perfect security he opens fire through the loop-hole, without exposure when 
taking aim. The shield is speciaily hardened, proof against L.M. firing ordinary 
service ammunition at 300 to 350 yards, at which distance the whole machine 
becomes almost invisible when placed for action; the shield protects the wheel in 
rocky country, and serves to equalise the pedalling, so that ten miles an hour can 
be ridden on rough roads, and sufficient speed across commons and downs. This 
cycle takes less space than the ordinary, and is therefore easily handled. The 
cycle carrying, say, 200 rounds of ammunition, the rifleman behind it becomes 
exceedingly formidable and always ready for Boer treacheries and surprises. It 
appears probable that Reserves so mounted would be able to continue the pursuit, 
so often the finishing stroke that has been wanted after an advance. 





READY FOR MOUNTING. 


The back mudguard consists of a powerful trenching spade, ingeniously 
fixed, with which, in case of artillery fire, the riders can throw up a permanent 
entrenchment. A mudguard would appear to be essential, as in the late Sussex 
manoeuvres 90 of the machines carried no guards, and, in consequence, the 
rifles were rendered useless through being clogged with mud and grit, to say 
nothing of the state of the riders. 

The bullet-proof shield adds 16 lbs. to the weight of the machine. With 
reference to the utility of the machine in actual warfare, it may be stated that the 
machine ridden had already been tested on a rifle range, and under fire of an 
expert rifleman, who, at 400,300 and 200 yards, out of a dozen shots, only hit it 
four times. The cycle was so invisible thaf the white target screen had to be 
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raised behind it to enable the rifleman tosight it. The cyc'e itself was undamaged 
and unmoved, and was the same afterwards ridden at the manoeuvres. One shot 
cleanly perforated the rubber tyre without spoiling its efficiency without repair. 
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UsED AS COVER. 


The report of Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.B., upon the cycling man- 
ceuvres in the Brighton district, on the 4th, 5th and 6th August, 1900, after 
recommending the armoured cycle to further notice of the Ordnance Department, 
has the following :— 

Extract from Section 44.—‘‘ This invention is intended to supply a defensive 
protection to the cyclist who uses it witha rifle. The front wheel 
consists of a plate of Harveyized steel with a loop-hole for the rifle. 
Though necessarily heavier than the ordinary machine, it is of 
interest to note that Mr. Lord, who was riding it (by the General's 
special order), acted as one of the special scouts, and in doing so, on 
Saturday rode 65 miles in a very hilly district. On Sunday and 
Monday, despite the bad condition of the roads, he acted easily as 
cyclist orderly. He did not appear to be more fatigued than the 
riders of the ordinary cycles. This point is of interest, as no doubt 
on a road, and in some positions, a body of cyclists protecting a 
defile would make a much more .formidable defence if they were 
completely covered. It was the first time Mr. Lord had ridden the 

machine more than 10 miles, so the test was a severe one.” 
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al New Range-Finder and Follower.—The following is the description of a new 
range-finder, the joint invention of Messrs. W. A. Burns and F. N. Baker, of the 
Royal Garrison Artillery, and Mr. J. Lena. 
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This invention relates to an instrument for finding the range of a distant 
object, the base height being known, or for finding the base height, the range 
being known, and for enabling any changes in the range to be followed with 
facility. The instrument is particularly intended for accurately and quickly 
following and showing changes in the range between moving vessels. 

The instrument comprises a frame having a graduated arc and a two-armed 
lever pivoted to the frame. The centres of the graduated arc and the pivot for the 
lever are coincident. The arc is not marked in degrees but has graduations 
denoting ranges. The end of the long arm of the lever is marked with an arrow 
and provided with a handle. The long arm of the lever reaches to the arc; and 
a cam is pivoted to the end of the short arm of the lever. 

The working surface of the cam is on the arc of a circle having a centre 
which, when the cam is in its normal position, is coincident with the centres of 
the graduated arc and the pivot for the lever. A graduated drum (called the 
base height drum) is mounted on a spindle that screws into a projection on the 
central part of the lever. A pointer for the drum also extends from that part 
of the lever. The outer end of the spindle of the drum bears against the free 
end of the cam. The cam is held in contact with said outer end of the spindle 
by a spring. Two glasses, similar to those used on a sextant, are mounted 
on the frame. The moving glass is silvered all over, and carried by an arm 
pivoted to the frame; the free end of the arm bearing against the working 
surface of the cam. The fixed glass has half its surface silvered and the other 
half left plain. A telescope, similar to that employed on a sextant, is also 
provided. 

When the base-height drum is set at zero, the long arm of the lever may be 
moved from one end to the other end of the graduated are without altering 
the position of the moving glass. If, however, the drum be set to any 
given base height, the position of the cam is altered, so that, when the 
long arm of the lever is moved, the working surface of the cam, being no longer 
concentric with the pivot of the lever, actuates the free end of the arm, thus 
altering the position of the moving glass. The instrument having been directed 
(with the base-height drum correctly set) upon the object, the range of which it is 
desired to determine, the long arm of the lever is moved until the images have 
the correct appearance in the telescope, and then the mark on the graduated arc, 
to which the arrow on the long arm of the lever points, gives the range. 

If the range be known, and the long arm of the lever be set to denote that 
range on the graduated arc, the base height, after the graduated drum has been 
turned until the images present the correct appearance in the telescope, is given 
by that mark upon said graduated drum which has been brought opposite the 
pointer. The base height being known, it is a simple matter to follow changing 
ranges with this instrument. 

If a mast used as a base be shot away, a new base may be immediately picked 
up and put on by slightly turning the graduated drum. 


AusTRIA-HUNGARY.—The marching of the troops in the last Grand Manceuvres 
in Galicia, especially that accomplished by the 10th and 11th Army Corps, of the 
Eastern force, was veryremarkable. The distances undertaken were rarely less 
than 40 kilometres (about 25 miles) a day. According to the rules laid down for 
the manoeuvres the length of the marches should not, as a rule, exceed 20 kilo- 
metres a day; but, as a matter of fact, the troops executed marches of twice that 
length, including the distances they had to traverse each day to reach the places 
of assembly from their camping grounds and vice versd. In spite of this the 
number of sick and stragglers was very small. As a general rule the sanitary 
condition of the troops was always very good, in spite of the difficulties of the 

ommissariat service, bad cantonments, and the cold and rainy weather 
experienced. 
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he feeding of the troops was, in general, very satisfactory. During the 
Regular Grand Maneeuvres, viz., from the 11th to the 15th September, a supple- 
mentary allowance of 20 hellers (about 2d.) a day per man provided for the distri- 
bution of a more abundant ration to the troops. When the camp kitchens could 
be made use of, every man got for breakfast either soup or black coffee in the early 
morning, and before the principal meal of the day a small piece of sausage, 
cheese, or bacon weighing from 70 to 80 grammes ; for dinner, soup, meat, some 
vegetables, potatoes, barley, or rice ; and, in the evening, soup, dlack coffee, and 
in addition some other hot food. In addition to this, the troops had a daily 
ration of bread of 840 grammes weight. Unfortunately, the commissariat broke 
down somewhat during the last two days of the manoeuvres. In consequence of 
the late hour of the cessation of hostilities, and the long marches the troops had 
to make to reach their cantonments, the greater part of them did not get their 
soup till late in the evening, and some only at night-time. On the last day, 
immediately on the conclusion of the manoeuvres, the troops set out at about 
] p.m. for their cantonments, where they had to await the time for entraining. 
Many had had to march from 25 to 32 kilometres to the station, which distance, 
added to what they had already accomplished that morning, going from their 
cantonments to their points of concentration, brought up the total amount covered 
on that day, the 15th September, to 50, and even to 60, kilometres. 

The marches accomplished by the large bodies of cavalry were on an average 
6U kilometres a day. Nevertheless, the horses were always lively and in good 
condition. When their reconnaissance duties were finished, the cavalry corps 
executed, on both sides, attacks in force on the flanks of the opposing army. In 
war these charges taking place before the commencement of the battle would 
mean that the armies entirely gave up all intention of employing their cavalry asa 
fighting unit, either to complete the victory or to prevent the entire annihilation 
of the troops in case of defeat. The artillery fulfilled its duties well of preparing 
and supporting the infantry attack. 

On account of the paucity of communications and the rough configuration of 
the manoeuvre area, the troops have frequently to construct bridges, mend the 
roads, and clear the ground in the zone of fire, etc. The shelters thrown up by 
the infantry were made in a most practical manner, and well fulfilled their two- 
fold destination, viz., to mask the entrenched troops and to protect them from the 
enemy’s projectiles. The attempts to utilise autombiles for carrying orders, etc., 
broke down in a great measure, partly in consequence of the bad state of the 
roads, and partly on account of defects still inherent in that class of conveyance. 
Nevertheless, the military are actively engaged im endeavouring to obtain a 
model of a motor car for use in the Army, especially designed for heavy transport. 

The manceuvres having taken place in rather close country, the observations 
made from captive balloons, on this occasion, gave unsatisfactory results. Both 
armies had only a single baliooning detachment consisting of a kite and spherical 
balloon. The later, however, was never used. It may be stated, however, that 
captive balloons only give a limited range of observation, and that many of them 
would be necessary in order to thoroughly explore ground occupied by large 
masses of troops. Next year’s Grand Manceuvres will take place in the neighbour- 
hood of Fiinfkirchen, in Hungary. Three army corps will take part in them, 
the 3rd (Gratz), the 13th (Augram), and the Sth (Presburg).— Pricis from the 


Revue Militaire Suisse. 


FRANCE.—The French Minister of War has issued the following circular 
relative to the telegraphic instruction of cavalry officers :—The different missions 
entrusted to cavalry officers often oblige them to make use of telephonic and 
telegraphic means of communication or to know how to repair or destroy these 
means. They learn something of this matter in passing through the college at 
Saumer ; but the knowledge acquired there should be maintained in the regiments, 
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especially as regards the manipulation. For this purpose the apparatus and 
material of the telegraph cart should be placed at their disposal. They might 
also gain information and obtain some practice by the courteous consent of the 
Administration of the Posts and Telegraphs, or by causing the workmen in their 
corps 10 make some simple apparatus sufficient for them to practise upon Some- 
thing of this has already been done in some corps with great advantage to the 
Service. It has been now arranged with the Secretary of the Posts and 
Telegraphs for lectures to be given to the officers in the towns garrisoned by 
cavalry, by one of the military telegraphic officials, or, failing that, by one of the 
persons who in the case of mobilisation would be employed in that capacity. The 
lectures should be followed by practical instruction at the telegraph offices. 
Such lectures with the accompanying practical instruction should be arranged to 
take place two or three times a year by the officer commanding the cavalry at 
the particular place, in consultation with the director of the posts and telegraphs 
there, and in such manner as not to interfere with the regular work of the 


telegraph office. 


The Revue du Cercle Militaire publishes a summary of the official medical 
report of the French Army for 1897, which has just appeared in the form of a 
volume of 447 pages. The calculations are based upon a gross total effective 
numbering 585,037, and consisting of 21,837 officers, 39.273 non-commissioned 
officers, 306.210 men of more than one year's service, and 217,717 of less than a 
year’s service; and upon a net total effective numbering 523,286. consisting of 
18,187 officers, 35,559 non-commissioned officers, 270,364 men of more than one 
year’s service, and 199,176 of less than one year’s service. The number of 
infirmary cases was 193,184, or 382 per 1,000 of the net effective, which is 
the usual proportion. The infirmary cases were distributed as follows :—87 
per 1,000 only of non-commissioned officers, 296 per 1.000 of men of more than one 
year's service, and 550 per 1,000 of men of less than one year’s service. The number 
of hospital cases was 118,116, the proportion of cases of non-commissioned officers 
here being higher owing to the fact that among these officers light ailments are often 
treated at home, whereas serious ailments receive almost invariably hospital treat- 
ment. The total number of infirmary and hospital cases was 311,300. |The cases 
were most numerous during the first three months of the year, and fell to their lowest 
number between 15th September and 3lst October. The sickness among the 
infantry was slightly below the average for the whole Army, among the cavalry 
and artillery slightly above, and among the Army Service Corps considerably above. 
The number of deaths was 3.060, or 5°23 per 1,000, the lowest death-raie yet 
recorded in the French Army. The number of deaths from typhoid fever and 
tuberculosis was, however, slightly above the average. The death-rate per 1,000 
among the different grades was as follows :—Officers, 5°35 ; non-commissioned 
officers, 3°92 ; men of overa year's service, 4°59; men of under a year’s service, 
6°34. Although the sick-rate was less, the death-rate was greater among the 
infantry than among the cavalry and artillery. There were 866 deaths from 
typhoid fever, and 558 from tuberculosis of all kinds. The cases of diphtheria 
were 281, resulting in 17 deaths. Thirty-one men were inoculated by the Pasteur 
method for hydrophobia, and one so treated, a non-commissioned officer, died some 
days after he left the hospital. There were 2,887 cases of bronchial complaints 
and pneumonia, resulting in 293 deaths. The number of cases of venereal diseases 
showed a continued decrease. The suicides numbered 155. They were most 
numerous in March, April,and June. The number of officers and men who retired 
or discharged for sickness, wounds, and other infirmities was 13,486. The chief 
causes were tuberculosis, weakness of the eyes, and heart complaints. Among 
397,396 men of the Reserve called up in 1897 there were 7,254 infirmary and 2,371 
hospital cases. The number of deaths was 53, and of those discharged 3,682.— 
Times. 
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GERMANY.—The Wilitir-Zeitung of the Ist December last gives the following 
information regarding the provisions of the Budget for 1901 for the German 
Army :— 

PRUSSIA. 
New Formations.—In accordance with the law of the 25th March, 1899, the 
Budget provides for the formation of :— 
1. Five squadrons of mounted Jagers. 
2. The regimental staff and 1 battalion of foot artillery. 
3. One battalion of pioneers. The ballooning section will be augmented 
by a second company, and by a draught section, attached to the 
25th Military Transport Battalion, which will be increased by a 
third company. 

Effective of Cavalry Units.—A uniform strength, called the ‘* medium 
effective,” will be adopted for all cavalry units, with the exception of the Garde 
du Corps Regiment, and ten other regiments, which will be at the ‘ higher 
eftective.”” 

Machine Gun Sections.—The results obtained from the experiments with 
machine guns having proved satisfactory, the formation of a section of these 
Weapons per army corps has been practically decided upon. They will each con- 
sist of 3 officers, 9 non-commissioned officers, 57 men, 34 draught and 9 saddle 
horses. With this object the 4 Jager battalions at the ‘‘ higher effective” will 
be reduced by 4 lance-corporals and 16 men, and certain intended augmentations 
in the effective will be abandoned. 

Registration and Requisition of Horses.—Thirty-three new appointments of 
district officers will be created, who will be specially charged with the registration 
of horses, in conformity with the regulation of the 3rd February, 1900. The total 
number of these officials will amount to 67. 

Schools. —A ninth school for non-commissioned officers will be opened at 
Treptow on the Ist April, 1901... A professorship of ballistics will be created at 
the higher technical school in Berlin. 

Carrier Pigeons - Balloons.—The credit allowed for the training and main- 
tenance of carrier pigons will be increased by 30,000 marks. The kite will 
replace the spherical balloon in all field ballooning units. 

Medical Service. —A convalescent home will be established at Driburg. 
Garrison hospitals will be more liberally provided with Réntgen Ray apparatuses, 
as well as other material for sterilisation. 

Automobiles. —A credit of 20,000 marks will be awarded for the continuance of 
experiments of automobiles. 

Camp of Instruction.—The foot artillery drill-ground at Thorn will be pro- 
vided with a field railway similar to the one at Wahn. The grounds at 

‘ Arys and Alten-Grabow will be enlarged, the former by 5 and the later by 
24 acres. 

Maneuvres.—The field artillery will exercise on broken ground, first by 
regiments for 5 days, then immediately after by brigades for 3 days. Saxony and 
Wurtemberg propose to follow the same system. 


SAXONY. 
New Formations..-The Saxon Budget provides for the formation of 2 brigade, 
2 regimental, and 2 field artillery group staffs, as well as for 6 field batteries. On 
this account various existing units will be slightly decreased. A convalescent 
home will be established at Grembach, that at Glasewald being insufficient. 


WURTEMBERG. 
New Formations.—The Budget provides for the formation of a topographical 
office at the War Department. 5 
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The Berliner Tageblatt states that the penetrative power of the new 5°9-inch 
German howitzer compared with that of the 4-inch is as 39 to 15, the initial velocity 
of the projectile being considerably greater. The bursting charge of the shell of 
the heavier gun has five times the force of that of the shell of the lighter one. 
The comparative weights of the two guns, including carriage and limber, are as 
9to5. The weight of the heavier gun is over 2} tons, and, although its fire was 
found to be very effective at Pei-tang, it is doubtful whether the gun can be 
moved at anything faster than a walking pace. 
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IraLy.—The following are the recruiting statistics for the year 1899 :—The 
number of young men of the 1878 (1898) Class inscribed on the recruiting rolls was 
294,523. Taking into account those who were put back from the 1877 (1897) and 
the 1876 (1896) Classes, who amounted respectively to 59,800 and to 32,383 men, a 
total of 386,706 men was obtained as the recruiting results. These men were 


classified as follows :— 


Men. 

Unfit for service rae - oy ae Be a 72,495 
Debarred from service oes - ia aah He 178 
Failing to appear .. pes ae ‘ie aa ile 20,471 
Put back re as aa aa ee i nes 88,987 
Enrolled in the Territorial Army (a) ig ve oe 103,106 
Excess of men who were fit, but not required... ass 233 
Posted to the Territorial Militia ... om re wae 97,399 
Enlisted as Volunteers with Army (d)_ .. oi oa 3,837 
Total vae a 386,706 


By adding to (a) and (4) the number of those who enlisted voluntarily into the 
Army before attaining the age for the Militia, about 4,880 men, one arrfves at a 
total contingent of 111,823 men for the year 1899. Under the heading of 
** Instruction,” the recruits fit for service were divided as follows :—- 

127,563, or 62°35 per cent. who could both read and write. 
3,917, or 1°72 per cent. who could only read. 
73,495, or 35°93 per cent. who could neither read nor write. 
Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 





The /talia Militare e Marina publishes the following comparison with regard 
to time of the chances of promotion of officers in the Armies of the Triple 
Alliance. Average duration of service as sub-lieutenant:—Italy, 3 years ; 
Germany, 8 years; Austria, 4 years. As lieutenant :—Italy, 12 years ; Germany, 
6 years; Austria, 8 years. As captain:—Italy, 13} years; Germany, 9 years ; 
Austria, 11} years. As major:—Italian infantry 4 years, artillery 6} years ; 
Germany, 2 years; Austria, 5$ years. Average time required to reach a 
colonelcy :—Italian infantry 36 years, artillery 40 years; Germany, 30 years; 
Austria, 32 vears. 


UniTED STATES.—The Army Board which has been testing Army rations at 
Fort Reno, Oklahoma, have sent in to the United States War Department the 
results of their experiments with various rations on emergency marches. Their 
report favours a ration consisting of a combination of powdered beef, parched 
wheat, salt, and chocolate. This, they claim, is more nutritious than the German 
ration and less burdensome than the British. A detachment which used the ration 
recommended marched 25 miles daily, in addition to doing routine field work, and 
at the end of the time the average loss of weight was not over 2 Ibs. per man. 
The sole complaint of the men was the feeling of emptiness after a meal. The 
officers advised water-drinking, and this was found to be an effective remedy. 
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The efficient manner in which the office of the Surgeon-General is adminis- 
tered by General Sternberg is shown by the statement of medical conditions 
appearing in the reports of officers commanding troops which come to this 
office, as well as in the annual report of the Surgeon- General himself. 
Supplementary to this report General Sternberg has issued a statement which 
shows that of the 4,919 men injured by gunshot during the years l898 and 
1899, 586 were killed and 4,333 were wounded. In other words, one man was 
killed for every 7-4 wounded. The Mauser bullet must therefore be regarded as 
less deadly than the larger missile used during the Civil War, whose medical and 
surgical history shows the following casualties :— 


Killed. Wounded. 





United States troops ... on sie , 59,860 280,040 
Confederate troops . . Mca a 51,425 997,87) 
Total ues A ‘ soo «= NO 597,911 


It is to be noted also that many of the wounds of the past two years were 
made by missiles of large calibre. Of those reported in 1899, 471 were specially 
stated as having been caused by the Remington bullet of calibre *45. It is safe to 
say that had the whole number of wounds received been inflicted by the smaller 
Mauser or Krag-Jorgensen bullet the percentage of immediately fatal wounds 
would have been materially lessened. 

The less deadly character of the injuries inflicted by the modern bullet is 
manifested also when we exclude the killed and regard only those wounds which 
came under the care of the surgeons. Of these, during the two years, there were 
4,333, and 259 of the patients, or 6 per cent. of the whole number, died. The 
corresponding percentage from the records of the Civil War was 14°3. The 
marked reduction of the ratio of killed to wounded may be placed to the credit of 
the small calibre bullet ; but the lessened mortality among the cases which came 
into hospital may not wholly be attributed to the humane character of the wounds 
inflicted by this missile. Due credit must be given to the improved surgical 
methods of the present day. Wounds of any region of the body may be taken in 
comparison, and the result will always be found to show a decided lessening in the 
percentage of cases ending fatally among those of the past two years as compared 
with those of the Civil War. Of 6,576 fractures of the femur during the Civil War, 
2,923 cases were treated by primary amputation, 186 by resection, and the 
remaining 3,467 by conservative or expectant measures; this conservative action 
being due in many cases to a want of favourable conditions for the performance 
of primary operations. The limb was promptly amputated in 44°4 per cent. ol 
these gunshot fractures. On the other hand, during the past two years 82 cases 
of gunshot fracture of the femur were reported, six of which were treated by 
primary amputation and two by resection, the remaining 74 cases being treated 
by conservative methods, not because the conditions were not favourable for the 
performance of primary operations, but because of a conviction that under present 
methods of treatment the limb could be preserved without adding materially to 
the danger to life. The limb was lost through surgical intervention in only 7°3 per 
cent. of the cases. 

Not only limbs but lives were saved by the surgical practice of the past two 
years. In the 82 gunshot fractures of the femur the upper third was involved in 
32, of which five were fatal; the middle third in 27, of which three were fatal, and 
the lower third in 23, of which one was fatal. The mortality varied from 4°3 per 
cent. of the cases in which the lower third was fractured to 15°6 per cent. of the 
cases in which the upper third was the site of the injury, whereas the corre- 
sponding prrcentages of fatal cases during the Civil War were respectively 42°8 
and 497, The whole of the lessened mortality in these serious fractures may be 
credited to the protection given to the wourd by the first-aid dressing and to the 
care exercised in the subsequent aseptic treatment of the fractured limb. 
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In penetrating wounds of the thorax the rate of mortality fell from 62°6 per 
cent. during the Civil War to 27-8 per cent. during the years 1898 and 1899. The 
Civil War reports show 8,403 cases in which the results were determined 5,260 
deaths occurred among the number. The reports for the later years, as already 
stated, show 198 cases, of which 55 were fatal. 

There were, during the Civil War, 3,475 penetrating wounds of the abdomen, 
in which the ultimate results were determined ; 3,03] of these, or 87°2 per cent. of 
the total, proved fatal. During the years 1898 and 1899, 116 cases, 81 fatal, were 
recorded, the fatal cases constituting 70 per cent. of the total. Of ten cases in 
which laparotomy was performed, nine were fatal. 

The alteration in the percentages of mortality in fractures of the cranium is 
less marked than in wounds of other parts of the body. Of 4,243 cases of cranial 
fracture during the Civil War, 2,514, or 59°2 per cent., were fatal. In 1898 and 
1899, 68 cases were recorded, with 37 deaths, the latter forming 54°4 per cent. of 
the whole number. 


Board of Ordnance and Fortification.—The Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tion in their report for the year ending 3lst October, 1900, says :—‘** It is believed 
that no meritorious invention has failed to receive due encouragement and 
recognition, although in the great majority of cases the devices submitted by 
inventors have not been deemed of sufficient military value to warrant an allot- 
ment from the funds of the Board for their development and test. The experi- 
ments undertaken by Mr. S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
under allotments made by the Board on 9th November, 1898, and 18th December, 
1899, to determine the practical value of the aerodrome in aerial navigation, are 
still in progress, and have become of additional interest to the Service in view of 
the recent successes achieved abroad in the construction of dirigible balloons, 
The increased importance for coast defence of rapid-fire guns of 4-. 5-, and 6-inch 
calibres has been fully recognised. The Board has recommended the adoption of 
the pedestal type of barbette mount for all such guns. The question of supplying 
our field artillery with the latest and very best modern matériel has received 
careful consideration. In order to obtain a type field equipment for the service 
at the earliest possible date, the Board has prepared and recommended a 
programme covering a series of competitive tests to take place early in the 
coming year. It is believed that asa result of these tests the United States will 
secure for the use of its troops the most efficient matériel of its kind yet produced. 
With the introduction of smokeless powder and the great developments taking 
place in rapid-firing guns, the character of our national armament will be corre- 
spondingly improved.” 

The test of the Brown segmental tube wire-wound gun is delayed waiting for 
the designation of a suitable powder. ‘‘ Recent correspondence with the trustees 
indicates that a suitable powder will be determined upon at an early date.” The 
inventor of the Emery gun carriage hopes to have it ready for test during the 
year 1901. The tenth pneumatic carriage has been promised at an early date. The 
Secretary of War is awaiting further and more complete tests of this 10-inch 
Howell disappearing carriage (counterpoise) before approving the recommenda- 
tion of the Board that it be adopted as an additional type service carriage for use 
in our coast defences. It is expected that the alterations in it will be soon 
completed. Forty-eight rounds have been fired from the Driggs-Seabury 
4°724-inch rapid-fire gun. The mechanism is simple, and in the limited tests to 
which it has been so far subjected has performed in a satisfactory manner. 
Favourable reports of the Vickers-Maxim 75-millimetre mountain gun have been 
received from our officers in the Philippines. The 6-inch rapid-fire gun on Buffington- 
Crozier mount (disappearing) is not approved, and it is recommended that no 
additional carriages of this type shall be hereafter be procured for rapid-fire guns. 

As to the 5-inch gun, pillar mount (carriage No. 2), the Board says :—‘* While 
no serious defects in the mechanism developed during the inspection and test of 
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this mount, the Board does not consider it, in its present form, a suitable type for 
the Service, and it is recommended that hereafter all emplacements for rapid-fire 
guns should be made to provide for pedestal mounts until the success of a satis- 
factory balanced pillar mount for these guns is definitely assured.” 

No further progress has been made in the development of high explosives for 
service use, or in the method of throwing high explosives with safety from service 
guns. It is believed that electric power apparatus is now sufficiently developed 
to warrant its application to a number of service carriages for competitive tests. 
The Board calls especial attention to the urgent need of a large increase in the 
appropriations made for the purchase of ammunition and matérie/ for use in target 
practice for sea-coast artillery. This is believed to be absolutely necessary if 
We are to have a well-trained personnel in charge of the guns. In order to carry 
on the work of the Board for the coming year an estimate of $100,009 was 
submitted at the meeting of the Board on 9th October, 1900. 

The work of equipping our coast fortifications is progressing rapidly, and a 
large portion of the new armament is already installed. There is imperative need 
for an adequate force of trained artillerists to care for and man the guns now 
mounted. The Board, therefore, deems it within its province to invite the attention 
of Congress to the necessity for re-organisation and material increase of the artillery 
arm of the Service. 

In this connection, also, the Board recommends that steps be taken at an early 
date to provide the coast artillery fersonnel with suitable ranges and other facilities 
for carrying out each year a system of practical drill and target practice with 
heavy guns under conditions approximating those of actual service.—Army and 


Navy Journal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
H.M.S. ‘ Bittern,” 
Chatham. 

Sir,—With reference to the discussion that has been going on recently at the 
Institution on the ** Training of Naval Seamen,” I should like to put forward in your 
columns a plan which I think has considerable merits. It is not original, as it is 
simply the development of the plan worked on such a contemptible scale with the 
sloop ‘‘ Cruiser in the Mediterranean. I would have at least 500 men under 
training on that station, which would require about five or six more ships like the 
“ Cruiser.’ 

Similarly in China and elsewhere I would have a small fleet of sailing vessels, 
whose sole functions would be the training of officers and men, not only in masts 
and yards, but gunnery. 

These ships, of which there are many lying idle in our naval ports, could be 
armed with modern light guns, and would prove admirable schools for both young 
officers and seamen. 

The supply of men on the station would bea great source of strength, as up to 
date no provision seems to have been made to replace the appalling number of 
casualties which will occur in the next war between two first-class naval Powers. 

Everyone remembers how quite recently the ‘ Jelunga’”’ had hurriedly to be 
packed off to China full up with officers and naval ratings, but perhaps they have 
never given a thought to what might have occurred in that part of the world during 
the six weeks she took to get to her destination. 

With more than half the ships’ companies of the British Fleet at Taku landed 
for the relief of Pekin and Tientsin, matters would have looked ugly indeed if we 
had had a serious disagreement with another first-class Power. 
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Similarly, who is going to man the merchant cruisers on distant stations 
where their armaments lie ready for embarkation with few men available for work- 
ing them ? 

Therefore, let every station have its own small training squadron, and at least 
two problems would be solved in a most satisfactory manner. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
PRO PATRIA. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
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2nd (S.) The German Emperor refused to receive Mr. Kruger. 

3rd (M.) H.R.H. the Prince of Wales inspected the Composite Regiment of 
Household Cavalry and a Contingent of the 2nd Canadian 
Regiment. 

‘ - Commandant Delarey attacked a British Convoy between Pretoria 
and Rustenberg. British loss 15 killed, 23 wounded. The Boers 
lost heavily. 

4th (T.) H.M.S. “ Pioneer” left Plymouth for Mediterranean. 
5th (W.) H.M.S. ‘‘ Pearl” paid off at Devonport. 

» 9 Lord Roberts left Durban for the Cape. 

i », General C. Knox and Colonel Pilcher engaged and defeated De Wet 
near Bethulie, and captured a Krupp gun and ammunition. 

6th (Th.) Afrikander Congress was held at Worcester, Cape Colony, and 
inflammatory speeches were made against the British by Mr. 
Cronwright Schreiner and others. 


fe Mr. Kruger arrived at the Hague from Cologne. 
7th F.) Launch of H.M.S. ‘* Espiegle " at Sheerness. 
‘9 re H.M.S. ‘‘Swallow” paid off at Sheerness. 
8th (S.) H.M.S. ‘* Hermes” paid off at Devonport. 
a oe Lord Roberts arrived at Cape Town and was enthusiastically 
received. 
Pa 9% Mr. Kruger was received unofficially by Queen Wilhelmina at the 
Hague 
a “ Particulars as to the distribution of gratuities to the Troops who had 


taken part in the South African Campaign were issued by the 
War Office. 
llth (T.) H.M.S. ‘* Thunderer” paid off at Chatham. 

‘é a Lord Roberts left Cape Town for England in the ‘‘Canada” after 
having been presented with a sword of honour. 

12th (W.) H.M.S. * Hood” commissioned at Chatham. 

9 pe Commandant Delarey with 2,500 Boers attacked General Clements 
at Nooitgedacht, on the Magaliesberg and defeated him. British 
losses were heavy. 

13th (Th.) H.M.S. ‘ Blake” left Plymouth with relief crew for ‘‘ Empress of 
India” for Malta. 

” »  H.M.S. ‘‘ Leander” arrived at Plymouth from Pacific. 

¥5 ee 2,000 Australian and Canadian Troops left Cape Town for their 

homes. 
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14th (F.) 
15th (Sat.) 
16th = (S.) 
ith E;) 
19th (W.) 
20th (Th. 
2Ist (F. 

22nd (Sat. 

25th ({(T.) 
26th (W. 

27th (Th.) 


29th Bi. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


Lord Methuen captured a Boer laager, 15,000 rounds of ammunition, 
and a large number of sheep and cattle. 

H.M.S. ‘* Blanche”’ left Plymouth for the Cape. 

De Wet whilst passing through the British lines, Thaba 'Nchu, lost 
heavily, the British also captured a pom-pom, several wagons, 
ammunition, horses, and mules. 

The Boers lost 100 killed and wounded at Vryheid. 

Wreck of the German Training-ship “* Gneisenau "” cff Malaga. 

Sir Evelyn Wood issued an order expressing Her Majesty's apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the Volunteers during the past 
year, and Her regret at the loss of life and suffering incurred by 
them in the war. 

General French completely routed 2,500 Boers north of Krugersdorp, 
inflicting considerable loss. 

A new mounted Colonial corps, to be called the Prince of Wales's 
Light Horse, was raised in South Africa. 

Two bodies of Boers crossed the Orange River. 

Martial Law was proclaimed in twelve additional districts in Cape 
Colony. 

Two Cavalry Regiments and 80) Mounted Infantry were placed 
under orders to proceed from England to the Cape. 

Britstown was occupied by the enemy. 

Britstown was re-occupied by the British. 

The Secretary to the British Ambassador and several members of 
the Legation at Constantinople were attacked by Turkish 
soldiers. 

The Boers were routed at Gelgenfontein and abandoned their 
Maxims and carts. 

Lord Kitchener notified by proclamation that all burghers who 
voluntarily surrendered would be allowed to live in Government 
laagers till the country was sufficiently pacified to admit of their 
returning to their farms. 

Helvetia was captured by the Boers. The British lost 37 killed and 
wounded, 200 prisoners, and a 4°7 gun. 


ADDENDA TO CALENDAR. 


September and November, 1900 


8th September (Sat.) Launch of Monitor ‘‘ Wyoming” from Union Iron Works, 

San Francisco, for U.S. Navy. 

lOth November ,, Launch of Monitor ‘‘ Arkansas*"’ at Newport News, for 
U.S. Navy. 

ss Launch of Monitor ‘‘ Nevada” from Bath Iron Works, 
for U.S. Navy. 


24th ; 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


NAVAL. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—SAoletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: November, 
1900. —‘‘ Formulas of Penetration.” ‘‘Pirometric Powder.” ‘* The Last English 
Naval Manceuvres.” ‘‘ Is Mast and Sail Training Necessary to Make a Sea- 
man?’ ‘The Works and Dockyards of the Ansaldo Company : Sampierdarena 

-Cornigliano Ligure—Sestri Ponente.” ‘‘The Reception of the Brazilian Sailors 
at the Centro Naval.” ‘* Foreign Naval Notes.” 





AvustTrRia-HUNGARY.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. No. 1. 
Pola: January, 1901.—‘‘ Naval Strategy and Maritime Law.” ‘ Progress in 
the Development of Ships’ Armour and Naval Guns in 1899.’’ ‘‘Compass- 
Bearings at Night.” ‘The Use of Torpedoes in Battle-ships.” ‘‘ Foreign 
Naval Notes.”’ 


Brazit. — Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: October and 
November, 1900.—Have not yet been received. 

FRANCE.—Revue Maritime. Paris: November, !900.—‘‘ Yunnan.” ‘‘ The 
Education of the People and the National Army.” ‘‘ Vice-Admiral Jacob, 1768- 
1854.” ‘*The English Naval Estimates for 1900." ‘Speed in the Navy.” ‘* The 
Application of Wireless Telegraphy for Directing Torpedoes.” ‘‘ Foreign Naval 
Notes.” 

Le Yacht. Paris: Ist December, 1900.— “The Restoration of the Mercantile 
Marine: Sailing Ships or Steamers.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” ‘‘ The New Formula of 
Displacement.” ‘The Montupet Steam Generators."’ ‘‘ The Hamburg-American 
Liner ‘Deutschland.’ ‘‘Historical Noticesof French Ships of War: The ‘Marengo’” 
(continued) 8th December. — ‘‘ The Colonial Army and Coast Defence.” 
‘* Yachting Notes.” ‘‘The High-speed Steam Yacht ‘Arrow.’’’ ‘‘ Historical 
Notices of French Ships of War: The ‘Couronne’ ”’ (continued). ‘* The Mercan- 
tile Marine : French and Foreign.”’ 





15th December. —‘‘ The Proposed Increase in 
the Fleet Voted by the Senate.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” ‘* Maritime Development in 
Belgium.” ‘‘The New Displacement Formula.” ‘ The Trials of the New Italian 
Armoured Cruiser ‘ Varese.’”’ 22nd December.—‘‘ The Composition of our 
Squadrons and Foreign Divisions in 1900.’’ ‘* Yachting Notes.’ ‘* Historical 
Notices of French Ships of War.”’ ‘‘ The ‘Aquilon’”’ (continued). ‘* The First- 
class Battle-ship ‘Formidable’ after her Re-construction."’ ‘The Russian 
Commercial Navy.” ‘‘The Mercantile Marine: French and Foreign.” 29th 
December.—‘‘ The Organisation of the Défenses-Mobiles in 1901.” ‘* Yachting 
Notes.” ‘*The Second-class Battle-ship ‘Devastation’ after Alterations.” 
‘* Handling of River Steamers.” 


Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 1st December, 1900.—‘Simultaneity in 
Laying Down Ships.” ‘*Chinese Affairs.” 8th December.—‘‘ The Loss of the 
“Caravane.’’’ ‘* The Increase in the Fleet.” ‘‘ The Navy in Parliament.” ‘‘ The 
Cadres of Naval Engineers, the Hydrographers, Commissariat, and Medical 
Corps.” ‘* Voluntary Enlistments in the Fleet.” 15th December.—‘‘ The 1900 
Programme.”’ ‘ The Increase of the Fleet.” 22nd December.—‘‘ The Question 
of the Excess Premium.” ‘ The Naval Budget.’’ ‘‘Chinese Affairs.” 29th 
December. —‘‘ The Case of the Warrant Officers.’’ ‘‘ The Navy in 1900.”" ‘* The 
Naval Estimates.” ‘* Chinese Affairs.”’ 
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La Marine Frangaise. Paris: 15th December, 1900.—Has not yet been 
received. 4 





GERMANY.—WMarine Rundschau. Berlin: January, 1901.—“ The ‘Gneisenau.’” 
‘* The Increase of the Naval Officers’ Corps.”” ‘‘ The French Naval Act of 1900.” 
‘The Definition of the Fighting Values of Battle-ships and Armoured Cruisers 
according to the PA Formule.” ‘‘ Reconstruction of the ‘ Hagen.’”’ ‘* Torpedo- 
boat-destroyer ‘Destroyer.’”” ‘*A Summary of the History of Compass Devia- 
tion.” ‘* Cruising Reports of Ships on Foreign Stations.”’ ‘‘ Foreign Naval Notes.’ 


ITaALy.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: December, 1900.—‘‘ Points in Naval 
Tactics.”’ ‘* Notes on Naval Firing.” ‘‘ On the Examination of Marine Engines.” 
“The War Navies at the Paris Exhibition.” Letters to the Editor :—‘*On the 
Use of Artificial Cold on board ship”; ‘‘On the Enrolment and Desertions of 
Merchant Seamen" ; ‘‘On the Progress of the Submarine Tunnels at the Port of 
Genoa.” ‘‘ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


PORTUGAL.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon : December, 
1900.—Has not yet been received. 

Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: December, 1900.—‘‘ The 
Nations and the Fleet.”’. .‘*‘ The Cost of the Fleets of Different Powers.’’ ‘‘ The 
Spanish Navy League.” ‘‘The Actual Coast Problem.” ‘ The Skoda 15-centi- 
metre Gun."’ ‘Some Considerations on the Effects Produced by Powder Gases 


on Firearms.”’ ‘* Foreign Naval Notes.” 


UNITED STaATES.—/ournal of the American Society of Naval Engineers. No. 4. 
Washington: November, 1900.—‘* Contract Trial of the United States Battle-ship 
‘Alabama.’ ‘‘ Test of a Babcock and Willcox Boiler for the ‘Cincinnati.’” 
‘* Coal-Consumption Tests of s.s. ‘ John W. Gates.’” ‘‘ Corrosion of Boiler Tubes 
in the United States Navy.” “Inertia Stress of Elastic Gears.”  “ Contract Trial 
of United States Battle-ship ‘Wisconsin.’”’ ‘‘Glass Revealer for Studying Con- 
densation in Steam-Engine Cylinders and Rendering the Effects Visible.” ‘* Steam 


Trials of the Russian Cruiser ‘ Varyag.’ ”’ 


MILITARY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Wilitéir-Zeitung. Vienna: 5th December, 1900,— 
“‘Instructive Occupation for Officers.” ‘‘ Bread and Field Bakeries.” ‘‘ The 
Cockerill-Nordenfelt Q.F. Gun.” 13th December.—‘* The Klapka Legion.” 
‘* Russian Battle Instructions.” 20th December.—‘‘A Tentative Manceuvre.” 
‘‘The Explanation of the Non-Commissioned Officer Question.” ‘* Military 
Cycling.”” ‘* The War in South Africa” (continued). “The Foundering of the 


German Ship ‘Gneisenau.’’’ 29th December.—‘‘ New Year's Wishes.” ‘‘ Re- 
organisation of Military Educational Institutions.” ‘* Field-Marshal Blumenthal.” 
‘©The Auto-mobile.” ‘* The War in South Africa’’ (continued). 


Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. Vienna: 
December, 1900.—‘‘ The Street Motor Wagon, with and without Railway Tracks, 
for Heavy Transport in the Streets and Roads in Fortresses.’’ ‘ Experiments 
for Trying the Tensile Effects of Powder Gas in Gun Tubes ”’ (continued). 


Beicium. — Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. Brussels: 
13th December, 1900,—‘* The French War Budget for 1900” (continued). ‘* Cavalry 
—What it should be.” “ Evolution of Infarttry Tactics in Belgium” (continued). 
21st December.—‘‘ Evolution of Infantry Tactics in Belgium”’ (continued). 
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FRANCE. —Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st December, 1900.—‘‘ The 
South African War” (3 sketches, continued). ‘‘The English Military Problem” 
(continued). “ The Campaign of 1866" (1 sketch, continued). ‘‘ The Trans-Sahara” 
(continued). ‘The Campaign of 1809” (continued). 15th December. — ‘‘ The 
South African War” (2 sketches, continued). ‘‘The Campaign of 1866” (1 sketch, 
continued). “The Trans-Sahara” (continued). ‘The Campaign of 1809” 
(continued). 

Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 1st December, 1900.—‘‘ The Russian 
Campaign in Manchuria” (continued). ‘‘What a New Infantry Regulation 
should be” (continued). ‘‘ The Transvaal War” (continued). ‘The Report on 
the War Budget for 1901.’’ 8th December.—‘‘The Russian Campaign in 
Manchuria” (continued). ‘*The Transvaal War” (continued). ‘‘ The Report on 
the Naval Budget for 1901.” 15th December.—‘‘ What a New Infantry Regulation 
should be” (continued). “‘The Russian Campaign in Manchuria” (1 sketch, 
continued). ‘The Transvaal War” (continued). 22nd December.—‘‘ The Russian 
Campaign in Manchuria” (continued). ‘What a New Infantry Regulation 
should be” (continued). “The Transvaal War” (1 sketch, continued). 29th 
December.—‘‘ Legends.””  ‘*What a New Infantry Regulation should be” 
(concluded). ‘‘The Russian Campaign in Manchuria” (continued). ‘‘ The Trans- 
vaal War” (continued). 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: December. 1900.—‘‘The Army 
Manceuvres at Beauce, September, 1900." ‘‘A German Infantry Brigade in 
Action.” ‘ Machine Guns and their Use on the Offensive by Infantry.” ‘‘ The 
Company and the Battalion.” ‘* Review of the Regulation on Infantry Man- 
ceuvres.” ‘* The New Sighting Piece.”” ‘‘ The War of Succession in Austria, 
1740-1748 ” (concluded. 

Revue Militaire. Paris: December, 1900.—‘‘ The German Regulation of the 
18th January, 1899, on Military Rail Transport’. (concluded). ‘© Drills and 
Lectures in the Italian Army.” ‘“ Changes in the Organisation of the Swiss 
Army.”” “The Battle of the Pyramids.” ‘‘The War of 1870-71" (concluded). 

Revue dArtillerie. Paris: December, 1900. — ‘‘ Artillery Horses and 
Wagons.” ‘Field Manoeuvres in Battery Groups” (continued). ‘‘ Theoretical 
Formule of the Point of Least Resistance according to Newton.” ‘‘ The German 
Rifle 98’ (with sketch). 

Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: December, 1900.—‘‘ A Volunteer Cavalry Regi- 
ment (The Ist Massachussetts) during the War of Secession.” **Study on the 
Use of the Horse.’’ ‘‘ Lessons of the 16th August” (continued). ‘* From Bautzen 
to Plaswitz’”’ (continued). 


GERMANY. —Militdr-Wochenblatt. Berlin: Ist December, 1900.—‘‘ Hohen- 
linden, the 3rd December, 1800." ‘‘A Celebrated Anniversary for the 
Bavarian Army” (1 sketch). ‘Theory and Practice of Field Firing” (con- 
cluded). 5th December. -- ‘‘The Grand Autumn Manceuvres of the Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian Army in 1900.” ‘‘England and the Transvaal” (concluded). 
8th December. — ‘‘Remarks from a Military Historical Point of View on 
General von Schlichting’s Work: ‘ Moltke and Benedek.’” 15th December. — 
‘The latest Volume of Moltke’s Military Works.” ‘‘ Army and Navy at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900” (concluded). 19th December. —‘‘ The ‘ Gneisenau.’”’ ‘ Infantry 
General von Franseky.” ‘‘ The latest Volume of Moltke’s Military Works” 
(concluded), 22nd December —‘‘ Christmas.” ‘*The Position of the English 
Commander-in-Chief.” 29th December.—‘‘ On the End of the Year.” ‘‘ At the 
Headquarters of the Second Army, 1866.” ‘‘The Artillery of the Orange Free 
State.”’ 

Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden: 
December, 1900.—‘* Military and Naval News from Argentine, Belgium, Chili, 
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France, Germany, Greece, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Crete, Mexico, Austria- 
Hungary, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and the United States.”’ Supplement 15.— 
‘The German Imperial Manoeuvres of 1900." French Supplement.—‘ Krupp 
Field Gun C99; Breech Mechanism and Spirit Level Sight.” ‘‘ The Japanese 
Troops in China.” ‘‘ The New German Naval Dockyards.” 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.—Berlin: December, 1900.— 
““Moltke’s Tactical Strategic Essays from 1857 to 1871.” Frederick the 
Great and Prince Henry of Prussia.’ ‘* War Experiences.” ‘* Development of 
the Necessity for Massing Field Artillery, and the Shooting cf Large Artillery 
Units in Prussia.” ‘ Skirmishing.” 

Neue Militirische Blitter. Berlin : Ist December, 1900.—‘: The Political 
Current in the French Army.” ‘‘ English Correspondence.” ‘* Moltke’s Tactical 


Strategic Plans from 1857 to 1871. 

Iraty.—-Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome : December, 1900.—‘* The 
Colours of the Artillery.” ‘* The Walls and Towers of Florence.” ‘‘ Nomo- 
graphy’ (continued). ‘* General Brialmont’s Latest Publication.” ‘‘ Some Con- 
siderations on the Instruction of Field Artillery.” ‘ The Attack on Field Fortifi- 
cations."” * O.F. Guns on the Ehrhardt System, Model 1900." ‘* Some Auto- 
mobile Systems at the Paris Exhibition.” 

a 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: November and December, 1900.—Have 
not yet been received. 

PORTUGAL.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon: November, 1900.— 
‘*Remarks on the New Works at the Port of Lourengo Marques” (continued). 
‘The Walls of Lisbon” (continued), ‘Engineers and their Work in the Field.” 
‘** National Colonial Congress.” 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: January, 1901.—‘‘ A Succinct Appreciation 
of the Results of Firing Practice Carried out at the Practical School of Infantry 


during the Instruction Period, 1899-1900." ‘* Chemistry and Future War.” ‘‘ The 
Autumn Maneceuvres.” ‘Marches and Night Battles.’’ ‘‘ Our Band-Masters.” 
“Our Uniforms.” ‘‘ The Alliance.” ‘Foreign Notes.” ‘‘On the Frontier of 


Lourengco Marques.”’ 


Russia.— Voténnyi Sbjrnik. December, 1900.—Has not yet been received. 


SPAIN.—Memorial de Ingenieros del Ejército. Madrid : December, 1900. -- 
Have not yet been received. 

Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballerta. Madrid : 1st December, 1900.— 
“Our Struggles in the Nineteenth Century.” ‘‘The Military Manoeuvres in 
Aragon " (continued). *‘ The Transmission of Orders and Reports” (continued). 
‘The Cavalry Arm and Tactical Regulations” (con/nued.) ‘* The Spirit of an 
Article : Some Considerations on Art. 21 of ‘General Orders for Officers.’ 15th 
December.—‘* Recommendations in the Army.” ‘‘Some Tendencies in the 
Instruction of Cavalry.’’ ‘*The Military Manoeuvres in Aragon"’ (concluded) 
‘““The Transmission of Orders and Reports” (concluded). ‘‘ Infantry Firing 
Instruction.” 

SWITZERLAND.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: December, 1900.— 
“Military Ballooning in Switzerland” (with sketches, continued). ‘* Mountain 
Manceuvres—St. Gothard and Bernardin” (concluded). ‘* Infantry Armament” 


{with sketches). 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Bonaparte en Italie, 1796. By FELIX Bouvier. Librairie Léopold Cerf, 12 Rue 
Sanite-Anne, Paris, 1899. 

At the present moment Napoleon's campaign of 1796, and indeed all.of his 
s subsequent operations, possess more than usual interest and instruction for the 
British student of war in its higher branches. As was pointed out in a recent 
review of a work by an Austrian writer, entitled ‘* Geist und Stoff im modernen 
Kriege,”’ we are passing through a very similar stage of evolution to that which 
the Austrians went through during the early years of the great struggle against 
France ; and to judge by the views expressed in our daily Press and magazines, it 
seems not improbable that we shall fall into the same groove of error. Briefly 
: stated, mobility and numbers are convertible terms. A high degree of mobility 
may compensate for very inferior numbers, and numbers may equally compensate 
for lower mobility. 
Bs: In the early wars of the French Revolution, the French superiority both in 
mobility (because they lived on the country) and numbers more than compensated 
for the far superior discipline and fighting power of the Austrians and Allies ; and 
this superiority could only be met by the use of numerous sinall columns dispersed 
to guard a very wide area, whose combination for united effort in the absence of 
efficient means of intercommunication, by telegraph or signalling, was very great 
indeed. This difficulty is common to all Regular Armies under similar circum- 
stances, but it presents dangers to those who oppose practice only to study and 
practice combined, against which it behoves us to be carefully on our guard, 
Small detachments possess in themselves insufficient weight to deal decisive 
blows, leaders lose the habit of taking great risks, and men flinch from the heavy 








punishment decisive fighting invariably attains. 

The Austrians fell into the habit of attempting to guard everything against 
the depredations of small detachments, the ‘‘cordon system” in fact; and 
Napoleon seizing his opportunity massed his men together by marches of 
incredible difficulty when all conditions are considered, and broke through the 
cordon by hard determined fighting, Fortunately for us, De Wet no longer 
possesses the numbers such policy demands, but if we allow South African 
experiences to override the accumulated knowledge cf all military history, as 
we seem inclined to do, we shall be in bad case to stand up to the shock of 





conflict against the more carefully studied employment of forces we must count 
on meeting in a European war. 

It has been our misfortune for many years that strategy has generally been 
studied rather as an exercise of pure mathematics than as the practical *‘ art of 
applying the available means to the attainment of the desired end,” to quote 
Moltke’s definition. Our teachers have eliminated from their records of cam- 
paigns all considerations of those internal forces of friction and resistance on 
which the movement of armies actually depends, and have expended their admira- 
tion of Napoleon’s genius, not on those qualities of character and determination 

which alone enabled him to overcome these internal weaknesses of the machine, 
3 and which constitute, from the foreign point of view, his real claims to greatness, 
but on the skill and ‘‘ dodginess”’ he showed in his combinations, which is to 
3 degrade the art of war to a lower level even that of the game of chess. 

Stripped bare of all human nature, considered merely asa matter of marches 





on a small-scale map, in the manner Hamley presents this campaign of 1796 to us, 





he average student marvels at the simplicity of the whole thing, and imagines 
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that, if that is all that constitutes the great game of war, then it needs no higher 
genius for its execution than any gang of small boys displays in robbing an 
orchard, or dodging a form master; but presented in the full and complete manner 
in which M. Bouvier has accomplished his task, the point of view shifts, and 
we begin to realise the masterful character of the man who combined such 
heterogeneous materials, and by sheer resolution held the whole to their task till 
the required end had been attained. It is a study of human nature which no 
novel-writer has ever excelled, and is written with a fairness of mind which few 
French historians have as yet attained. 

The opening chapters give an admirable picture of the French Army as 
Napoleon actually found it. An Army trained in the school of defeat and 
privation, shoeless and ragged, a prey to the depredations of the Army contractor. 
The battalions and squadrons with barely half their proper effectives, and the 
whole thrown into a welter of confusion by the enforcement of the Decree of 
Ist January, 1796, which ordered the fusion of the men of the old Line Army with 
the volunteers and other levies, the disbandment of many units, and the recon- 
stitution of the whole into the ‘‘ demi-brigades,’” which hereafter became so 
celebrated. 

Imagine Aldershot under similar conditions last August: all existing forma- 
tions to be destroyed, and the 60,000 or so of Regulars, Royal Reserve regiments, 
Militia, and Volunteers, reconstituted in new units with new numbers and strange 
Officers, to form an idea of the confusion; but this process was not completed 
when hostilities broke out. 

Neither was Bonaparte’s first measure on entering Nice (Ist April) calculated 
to reduce this confusion. His Army lay strung out along the Riviera--from 
Toulon to Savona—he immediately literally cut it in half, reduced the eastern 
half to mere depdts and cadres for reserve formations, and sent all the best of the 
fighting men westward to complete establishments—a bold measure for a young 
and untried general to adopt in face of the feeling it was bound to create in the 
minds of those whose commands were thus suddenly reduced to mere skeletons ; 
it was practically completed within the space of ten days. It is never easy for 
a general-in-chief to settle down with his subordinates, even where these are his 
juniors in age and experience, and where the habit of unhesitating obedience is 
strong; but this general was many years the youngest of all the divisional 
generals, and far behind most of them in detail knowledge of the handling of 
troops; he had never paid much attention to the drill-books, and most of 
his colleagues were experts in these matters; and besides these men, he 
had to reckon with the ‘‘ Representatives of the People” and the aforesaid 
Army contractors, with their backstair influence at a time when corruption was 
rife. The last act of one of his generals, Schérer, commanding at Savona, had been 
to advance a detachment towards Genoa, to Voltri, in support of a demand for a 
contribution made by Salicetti, one of the Representatives of the People, on that 
town for a contribution in cash, and this move brought on the whole campaign 
before Bonaparte had time to complete his arrangements ; for Beaulieu, seeing the 
exposed position of the French detachment, set D'Argenteau in motion to cut it 
off, whilst a small column under his own orders assailed and held it in front. 

This led to the celebrated affair at the redoubts of Monte-Legino, in which the 
Austrians were completely repulsed. 

The credit of this really brilliant action was, to use an Americanism, literally 
* jumped " by a typical unattached staff officer named Rampon, who got away in 
sufficient time to reach Savona in advance of the news and claim the victory for 
himself ; whilst the brave but modest Swiss officer, Fornesy by name, unaware that 
he had done more than his duty, made no mention of the exceptional incidents of 
the struggle, and thus lost his promotion and rewards ; curiously, even when 
Bonaparte heard the true facts of the case, he never took steps to redress the wrong. 

It does not appear that Bonaparte went info this campaign with any definite 
plan of the nature which subsequent historians have so freely assigned to him, ia 
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spite of his well-known reply when asked as to his plan of campaign after the war 
of 1806. Plan decampagne! Je n'ai jamais eu un plan de campagne. From M. 
Bouvier's account, it seems that though he knew the country intimately, and had 
studied the military history of the district thoroughly, notably the campaign of 
Marshad de Maillebois, he was simply prepared to fight as opportunity offered, 
with the most crushing superiority of numbers the circumstances would allow him 
to secure. This premature opening of hostilities would have gone far to vitiate 
any pre-conceived plan, had such existed, for many of his men were still without 
muskets or shoes. But he proved equal to the emergency, and immediately set 
in motion every man, horse, and gun within call, directing some to the direct 
‘ support of the redoubts where Fornesy still held out, the others to the right rear 
’ of the Austrians. 

It rained heavily all night and many delays occurred on the march. For- 
tunately for the French, a heavy cloud-bank hung over the crests of the 
mountains, giving them two hours’ more concealment than they had anticipated, 
and La Harpe, under its cover with some 4,590 men, worked up into touch with 
the redoubts just as the Austrians were preparing to renew the attack. As they 
advanced, La Harpe struck full on their flank, and in a few moments they were 
overthrown in wild confusion, and then the clouds lifted, and far away beyond 
their right flank they saw the other divisions of Masséna and Augereau pressing 
forward to cut off their retreat on Dego. 

Space fails to follow the campaign in detail, but its main feature is the 
constant occurrence of ‘‘the unexpected,” and Bonaparte’s instantaneous decision 
and adaptation of the means at hand to meet the emergency. Clausewitz has 
criticised his conduct in not following up the defeat of the Austrians and forcing 
them back to the Po, relying on the moral effect of such victory to induce the 
Sardinians to make peace with the Republic. 

Taking into consideration the absence of any cavalry capable of meeting the 
Austrians out in the open plain, and the original distribution of the French troops 
when the war was suddenly sprung upon them we are inclined to believe with 
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M. Bouvier that Bonaparte’s resolution to turn against the Sardinians first was a 
question of necessity, not of choice. It was easier to swing the Army round to 
the left against the stationary Sardinian target than to the right against the 
rapidly retiring Austrians. Either plan must have brought the French in contact 
with the former at Cosseria and Dego; but whereas the delays entailed by the 
resistance encountered at both places enabled the French to concentrate in over- 
whelming force against their adversaries, in the case of pursuit the same delay 
: would have separated the French Army in two parts, and Colli was far too abie a 
soldier to let such an opportunity slip. 

We have heard much of the absence of good maps in South Africa lately, but 
no maps are better than inaccurate or even illegible ones, and M. Bouvier gives us 
an opportunity of estimating the difficulties with which the staff in those days had 
e to contend by reproducing the maps actually issued to Napoleon and his staff in 

3 1796 ; presumably they were the best available, but they are enough to destroy a 

3 man’s eyesight and break his heart; still they sufficed for one of the most 
brilliant campaigns on record. There is just one other point deserving to be 
touched upon. Until Napoleon’s arrival, the fighting both in Belgium, on the 
Rhine,-and in Italy, though continuous, had involved only small percentages of 
loss on the troops engaged, 4 to 5 per cent. in a twelve-hour encounter ; and it 
had always been conducted on the French side on the most approved modern 
system—skirmishing combats, every man making the most of all natural cover ; 
but now it suddenly changed ; wherever resistance was encountered, masses were 
concentrated to crush it, attacks were renewed again and again, and the death- 
rate jumped up in proportion. 

But the moral of the troops was by no means adversely affected ; on the con- 
trary, their spirits rose remarkably, for they realised that here at last was a leader 
who would not be denied, and whose resolution was equal to all demands upon it. 


ePeeppegh see 











112 NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


How We Kept the Flag Flying. By DONALD MacDONALD, War Correspondent to 
the Melbourne Age. London: Ward, Lock & Co., 1900. 


This is one of the few books on the war to which almost unqualified praise 
can be accorded. Mr. MacDonald appears to have studied war as little as the 
generality of his colleagues, but unlike them he does not presume to criticise on 
nearly every page the conduct of generals, staff, and regimental officers, and he 
spares us his suggestions on Army Reform, for which we are duiy grateful. On 
the whole, he is careful to distinguish between hearsay and eye-witness evidence 
and the accounts of what he himself saw will always be of great value to the 
future historian. 

His account of the charge of the Devons, which cleared Waggon Hill on the 
day of the great assault, is quite admirable, and shows what the bayonet still can 
do when backed by disciplined men. The regiment left 70 killed and wounded 
on the ground, probably 15 per cent. of its strength, and we are inclined to 
believe that this is about the lowest cost at which in a fight between white races, 
no artillery interfering, a bayonet charge has ever got home; but the distance, of 
course, was short. Had the troops halted to fire, the odds are the losses would 
have been much higher and the result very doubtful. 

The process of self-education visible as his account of the siege of Lady- 
smith dragged on is most interesting, and it is curious how nearly he arrived at 
the true conclusion as to assaults and the bayonet, and yet just misses the point. 
“I fancy the ultimate conviction will be that, except for rushing a position already 
shattered by artillery and rifle fire, the bayonet is a weapon only fitted for night 
attacks."’ Well, since the days of Frederick the Great, what tactician has ever 


thought otherwise ? 


The Great Boer War. By A. CONAN DoyLe. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1900, 

The title of this work and the date of its publication sufficiently characterise 
its writer. It is difficult to understand how any man of reasonable education, 
acquainted with the ordinary meanings attached to words, can style this hastily 
strung together compilation of camp gossip, personal impressions and wild 
surmise, “history.” Dr. Conan Doyle appears, from the internal evidence of his 
own handiwork, to have been entirely destitute of all qualifications for his self- 
imposed task ; there is apparently no trace of his ever having studied a serious 
work on war or tactics in his life, in which respect he differs but little from the 
bulk of his colleagues, but they at least have had the grace not to attempt to 
catch the public by misleading titles. If he had confined his remarks to his own 
personal observations and chosen a different title, no exception could have been 
taken to his work. Eye-witness testimony is always valuable to those who know 
how to sift it. His style is always vivid and interesting, and the description of 
events on the Tugela are clear and well put together. 

His final chapters on ‘‘Some Military Lessons of the War” appeared in the 
October number of the Cornhill, and has been sufficiently dealt with by Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale, R.E., Mr. Fortescue, and Lieut.-Colonel Maude, R.E.; we 
only allude to it here because in the January number of the same periodical 
he replies to these authorities, and claims for civilians a right of criticism, 
because von Stein, Carnot, and Lord Cardwell were all civilians, and Stein 
reformed the Prussian Army, Carnot the French, and Cardwell the British. 


Crass ignorance could hardly go farther. Stein undoubtedly was a civilian, 
but he did not reform the Prussian Army; Carnot was a Captain of Engineers 
originally, and can scarcely be said to have reformed the French Army ; and Lord 
Cardwell had a great weight of well-informed military opinion behind him. 
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Mr. Doyle is also quite in error in supposing that the Army objects to civilian 
assistance; the British Army has not forgotten that Cromwell was a civilian, for 
instance; all that it requires is that civilians should show better credentials of 
administrative capacity and military knowledge than he has as yet succeeded 


in producing. i al ee, 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING DECEMBER, 1900. 


Der Kiniglich-Hanniverische General Sir Julius von Hartmann. By VON 
HARTMANN. 8vo. Berlin, 1901. 


Im Hauptquartier der II, Armee, 1566. By F. VON VERDY DU VERNOIS. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1900. 


From Boer to Boer and Englishman. By PAUL M. BoTHA. Pamphlet. London. 
1900. 





Notes and Reflections on the Boer War. By Major-General H. M. BENGovuGH, C.B. 
Crown 8vo. London, 1900. 





Great Sea Fights, 1794-1805. Navy Recorps Society. Vol. II. 8vo. London, 
1900. 





List of Half-Pay Officers (English Establishment), 1714. By CHARLES DALTON. 
8vo. London, 1900. 





Regulations for Engineer Services, 1900. Official. Crown 8vo. London, 1900. 





Regulations for Army Ordnance Services, 1900. Official. Crown 8vo. London, 
1900. 





The History of the Boer War. By F. H. E. CuNLIFFE. Vol. I. 8vo. London, 
1900. 





Practical Bayonet Fighting. By F. B. FOERSTER. Demy 12mo. Aldershot, 1900. 


The Army and Navy of the United States, 1776-1898. Parts I. to XXV. Demy 
folio. New York, 1900. 





With Seven Generals in the Boer War. By Major A. W. POLLocK. 8vo. London, 
1900. 





One Thousand Miles with the C..V. By J. BARCLAY LLoyp. 8vo. London, 
1891. 





The Shop: The Story of the Royal Military Academy. %y Captain F. G. 
GUGGISBERG, R.E. 8vo. London, 1900. 


Annals of Sandhurst. By A, F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. 8vo. London, 1900. 
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Die Thitigkeit der Deutschen Festungs-Artillerie beiden Belagerungen, Beschiessungen 
und Einschliessungen im Deutsch-Franzisischen Kriege 1870-71, By Lieut.- 
General H. VON MULLER. 8vo. Berlin. 1900. 





Notre Epopée Colontale. By PIERRE LEGENDRE. Royal 4to. Paris, 1900. 


The International Code of Signals for the Use of all Nations. Prepared under the 
Authority of the Board of Trade. Demy 4to. London, 1899. 


Meine Erlebnisse und Erfahrungen im Boerenkriege. By ADALBERT GRAF 


STERNBERG. Crown &vo. Berlin, 1901. 


The ** Times” History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1900. Vol. I. Edited by 
L.S. Amery. 8ve. London, 1900. 


The Origin of Bombay. Royal Asiatic Society. By J. GERSON DA CUNHA. 8vo. 


Kruger's Secret Service. ANON. Crown 8vo. London, 1900. 


Dix Mois de Campagne chez les Boers. Par un ancien Lieutenant de Colonel 
de Villebois-Mareiul. Crown 8vo. Paris, 1900. 


Vol. XXXII. 8vo. London, 


1900. 


Treatise on Service Explosives. Official. 8vo. London, 1900. 


The South African War, 1599-190). By Major S. L. Norris. 8vo. London, 
1900. . 


The Great Famine and its Causes. By VAUGHAN NASH. 8vo. London, 1900. 


Reglement sur le Tir de  Infanterie dans ’ Armée Allemande. Translated from the 


German by Lieut.-Colonel VON DER SCHERR. Crown 8vo. Paris, 1900. 
Die Heere und Flotten der Gegenwart. Frankreich: Die Flotte. By Vice-Admiral 
C, F. BATscH and Captain D. MEuss. 8vo. Berlin, 1900. 


La Campagne de 1813 d'aprés des Témoins oculaires. By G. BERTIN. 8vo. Paris, 
1900. 


La Campagne de 1814 dapres des Témoins oculaires. By G. BERTIN. 8vo. Paris, 
1900. 


Soldier's Training. By Major H. pE B. HovELL. Crown 8vo. London, 1900. 


Die Schlacht bei Kunersdorf am 12. August, 1759, By Dr. MANFRED LAUBERT. 
8vo. Berlin, 1900. 











In Dyemoriam. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


BORN 24th MAY, 1819, 


ASCENDED THE THRONE JUNE 2oth, 1837. 


Became Patron of the Royal United Service Institution, 


3rd December, 1837. 


Conferred a Royal Charter of Incorporation, 


22nd February, 1860. 


Granted the use of the Banqueting House, Whitehall, for the 


purposes of a Museum, 2nd December, 1890. 


DIED AT OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT, 


2zznd JANUARY, igor. 















His Majesty the Ning has ben please d lo address the following gracious 
messages to His Majesty's Navy and. Army, respectively. 


OSBORNE, 


25th January, 1901, 


I am desirous of expressing to the Navy my heartfelt thanks for its 
distinguished and renowned services during the long and glorious reign 
of my beloved mother the Queen, to whose Throne I now succeed. 

Her Majesty, ever proud of the great deeds of her Navy, the 
protector of our shores and commerce, watched with the keenest 
solicitude its vast progress during her reign, and made it the profession 
of my late lamented brother, as [ also chose it for the early education of 
both my sons. 

Watching over your interests and well-being, I confidently rely upon 
that unfailing loyalty which is the proud inheritance of your noble service. 


Epwarp R. & I. 


OSBORNE, 


25th January, 1901, 


Qn my accession to the Throne of my ancestors I am desirous of 
thanking the Army for the splendid services which it has rendered to my 
beloved mother the Queen during her glorious reign of upwards of 
63° vears. 

Her Majesty invariably evinced the warmest interest in her troops, 
especially when on active service, both as a Sovereign and as the head of 
her Army, and she was proud of the fact of being a soldier's daughter. 

To secure your best interests will be one of the dearest objects of 
my heart, and I know I can count upon that loyal devotion which you 
ever evinced towards your late Sovereign. 

Epwarp R.I. 


KING. 





GOD SAVE 
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